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I—BOARD OF TRADE NOTICES. 


STATE OF THE SKILLED LABOUR MARKET. 


The following memorandum has been prepared for the Board of 
Trade Journal by the Labour Correspondent to the Board of 
Trade :— 


It is not possible this month, in presenting any remarks on the 
state of the skilled labour market, to assume for a moment that they 
contain any adequate representation of the condition of the general 
labour interest of the kingdom. In an ordinary way it may 
generally be taken for granted that, when all the skilled trades 
sending in returns to the Board of Trade are prosperous, the same 
will hold good of the general industries of the nation. This month 
however, special circumstances prevent any such assumption. 

This is the month when, even in respect to indoor trades, 
which may be carried on without regard to the weather, many 
special causes of want of work combine to throw men temporarily 
cut of employment. Of these, holiday suspensions form an 
important element even in the best of times. Now, however, in 
addition, we have had six weeks of weather so severe that even 
indoor industries are being considerably affected by the stoppage 
of their supplies of raw material, the means of transport being 
interrupted. 

But it is in the building trades and other outside occupations 
in which this prolonged severity of the weather has been most 
keenly felt, and in these, a vast amount of unskilled labour is 
concerned of which no account can be definitely taken, as no 
returns can be supplied in respect to it. Any attempt to estimate 
the great numbers of men thus out of work and unprovided for by 
trade unions or other agencies of self-help would be vain, as there 
is absolutely no available material likely to form a reliable basis 
for such a speculation. It is, therefore, to be understood that this 
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memorandum refers only to the comparatively limited number of 
skilled trades which keep account of the monthly number of their 
out-of-work members, and make returns of the same to the Board 
of Trade. 

The total number of strikes, fortunately, shows no tendency to 
increase, although the great railway strikes in Scotland affect, 
directly and indirectly, a very large number of workers. The 
total of strikes noted during the past month was 69, one less than 
in the previous month, but a considerable decrease on the numbers 
of some previous months. Of these, 15 were in the cotton trade, 
and these resulted chiefly froma difficulty of settling the details in 
individual cases, and the general advance of 5 per cent. obtained 
by the action of the organisations of the operatives. There were 
6 in the tin-plate trade, and 5 each in the iron and steel, 
engineering, coal, and woollen trades. In dock labour there were 
4, the remainder being distributed among miscellaneous trades. 

Twenty-two trade unions of skilled operatives have sent in 
returns as to the state of their respective industries. A few show 
a slight improvement, bat the majority show a marked falling off 
consequent on the causes already referred to. The total member- 
ship of these societies is stated at 239,960, and of these 7,302 are 
returned as unemployed. This is a proportion of 3°05 per cent., 
as against 2°4 in the month preceding. As compared with the 
corresponding period of previous years, it may be said that in 
January 1890 the per-centage of men out of work in these trades 
was 1°7, in January 1889, 33; January 1888, 6°9; and in 
January 1887, 8:7. The trades showing most improvement are 
the cotton-spinning and shipbuilding trades, the proportion of 
those out of work in the last-named industry having improved 
during the month from 5°76 to 4:27. Most of the other trades 
show worse results, but in no case can the change be pronounced 
serious when all things are considered. In the building trades, 
in many districts, there has been an almost entire stoppage of work 
from severe weather. 

The general summary of societies sending in returns shows that 
seven consider trade “ very good,” seven “ good,” seven “ moderate,” 
and one “ bad.” 


Gas TEsTING. 


In November last Professor Williamson, F.R.S., the Chief Gas 
Examiner, heard an appeal by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company against the report of the gas examiner at the Foster 
Place testing place, of deficient illuminating power in the gas 
delivered by the company on the 30th September. Mr. F. Livesey 
appeared for the company ant Mr. Dibdin for the County 
Council. The company do not appear to have impugned the 
validity of the official tests nor to have offered any evidence as 
to the cause of the deficient illuminating power recorded by the 
gas examiner. After contending, however, that the gas sent out 
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was good, and suggesting that the low result of the tests might 
have been due to the inexact character of the standard of light, 
the company withdrew the appeal. 

Further decisions of the Chief Gas Examiner on appeals by 
various gas companies have been given as follows :— 

In the appeal of the Gas Light and Coke Company against 
the report of the gas examiner at the Kingsland Road testing 
place, showing an excess of sulphur in the gas supplied by the 
company on the 29th September 1890, decision was given 
against the company. 

In the appeal of the Gas Light and Coke Company against 
the reports of the gas examiner at Millbank Street testing 
place of excess of sulphur on the 7th and 8th August last, it was 
pleaded hy the company that the excess of sulphur in the gas 
was occasioned by a breakdown of a part of the manufacturing 
machinery. Decision “as given in favour of the company. 

In the appeal of the Commercial Gas Company against the 
report of the gas examiner at Wellclose Square testing place, 
of deficient illuminating power in the gas delivered by the 
company on the 26th August 1890, decision was given against 
the company. The deficiency arose from an inferior quality of 
coal used for making the gas. 

In the appeal of the Commercial Gas Company against the 
report of the gas examiner at the Parnell Road testing place, 
showing the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas delivered 
by the company on the 12th July 1890, it was pleaded that the 
presence of the sulphuretted hydrogen in the gas was occasioned 
by the breakdown of the purifier, and that the breakdown was 
unavoidable. Professor Williamson’s decision was in favour of 
the company. 


Boarp or TrapvE AWARDS FOR GALLANTRY. 


The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to 
Captain Joseph Leonetti, of the French ship “ Valparaiso,” in 
recognition of his humanity and kindness to a portion of the 
shipwrecked crews of the Liverpool vessels “ Argomene” and 
“ Dovenby,” whom he rescued at sea on the 18th August last. 

The Board of Trade have awarded a piece of plate to 
M. Pierre Léon le Chevalier, master of the French brig “ Pierre 
Antoine,” of Granville, in recognition of his kindness and 
humanity to the shipwrecked crew of the British barque 
‘+ Maria Bambi,” which was abandoned at sea on the 16th 
October 1890, 

The Board of Trade have granted the under-mentioned rewards 
to the master and several members of the crew of the Swedish 
barque “ Robertsfors,” of Sako, in recognition of their services 
in rescuing the crew of the barque “ Shalimar,’ of Greenock, 
which was wrecked in the North Atlantic on the 4th August 
last. 
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A piece of plate to Mr. Sars Eric Brandt, master; a gold 
shipwreck medal to F. G. Osterlund, second mate; and a silver 
shipwreck medal and a sum of 2/. to each of the four seamen 
who accompanied the second mate in the rescuing boat of the 
“ Robertsfors,” viz. :—A. Erickson, G. T. Tobiasen, P. A. Kjelen, 
and J. Johanssen. 


InspEcTORS OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 


The following inspectors of weights and measures have, during 
the month of December 1890, passed the examination provided 
for in the 11th section of the Weights and Measures Act, 1889 :— 

Bayley, David - = Hampshire. 


Bingham, Jehu - Swansea. 
Brown, Thomas Clark Shropshire. 
Davis, Charles Edward Hampshire. 


Dawkes, Henry - London City. 


Dunn, Thomas - Durham County. 
Edwards, Nathaniel Isle of Ely. 
Elder, Benjamin Scott Derham County. 
Evans, Edward Jones Merionethshire. 


Kyle, James - 
Laidlaw, James - 
Lane, Arthur Joseph 
Massey, Harold - 
Morris, John Edward South Staffordshire. 
Quinlan, Alexander London County. 
Robinson, William Edward Hampshire. 
Sloggett, Alfred Joseph Devonport. 

Smith, Alexander William - Croydon. 

Symonds, Ernest John South Staffordshire. 
Thomas, Edward Roland London City. 
Walters, Henry Charles - West Suffolk. 
Watkinson, Alfred - Doncaster. 

Wright, Henry - - Reading. 


London City. 

Durham County. 

London County. 
Lincolnshire(parts of Holland). 


SALMON AND FRESHWATER Acts, 1861 To 1886 
(CERTIFICATE OF ENLARGEMENT). 


The Board of Trade have granted a certificate, dated the 23rd 
December, under the Salmon and Freshwater Fisheries Acts, 
1861 to 1886, altering the limits of the Kent, Bela, Winster, 
Leven, and Duddon fishery district, and defining those limits to 
include the following :— 

The limits of the Rivers Kent, Bela, Winster, Leven, and 
Duddon, and of the fishery district of the said rivers shall include 
so much of the sea coast as lies between the following lines, viz., on 
the north-west, a straight line drawn seawards in a true west-south- 
westerly direction from the seaward extremity of Haverige Point, 
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in the county of Cumberland, being the southern boundary of the 
fishery district of the Rivers Mite, Esk, Irk, Calder, and Ehen 
(otherwise known as the West Cumberland fishery district), and 
on the south-east, a straight line drawn seawards in a south- 
westerly direction from the northenmost boundary of the parish 
of Warton, in the county of Lancaster, in such a manner as to 
intersect the middle of another straight line drawn in a south- 
easterly direction from the south-western point of Walney Island 
to the seaward extremity of HRossall Point, both in the county of 
Lancaster, being the north-western boundary of the Lune, Wyre, 
Keer, and Cocker fishery district, all rivers and streams flowi 
into the sea between the two lines drawn seawards as aforesaid, 
the estuaries of such rivers or streams, and all rivers, streams, 
lakes, and waters tributary to or connected with such rivers, 
streams, or estuaries, and being within the counties of Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Lancaster, and the county-borough of 
Sarrow-in-Furness; together with that portion of the sea 
adjoining such sea coast and lying between such straight lines 
drawn seawards as aforesaid within which Her Majesty’s subjects 
have, by international law, the exclusive right of fishing, such 
limits being laid down in the map marked §, 1341/1890, and 
deposited with the clerk of the county council of Lancashire. 


BYELAWS OF THE Dockyarp Port or PortsmMouTH. 


An Order of Her Majesty in Council was passed at the Court 
held at Windsor on the 22nd November, defining the limits of 
the dockyard port of Portsmouth, laying down regulations for 
the protection of the port and for anchoring, berthing, mooring, 
and breaming there, and fixing the rules concerning the lights or 
signals to be carried by vessels navigating the waters of the port, 
and of the approaches thereto. 


SHIPPING KEGULATIONS AT SEVASTOPOL, 


The following is a copy of a notice issued from the Foreign 
Office on the 12th December :— 

In consequence of the representations having been made to the 
Russian Government respecting delays which have from time to 
time been experienced by British vessels trading to Sevastopol, 
the following notice to captains has been issued by the Customs 
authorities at that port :— 

The captains of steamers coming from abroad to the port of 
Sevastopol to load and also of steamers coming from Russian 
ports to complete their cargoes, are hereby informed that, after 
receiving pratique from the local quarantine authorities, and 
having taken on board the Custom house soldier, they can go 
straight up the Southern Bay to their loading berth without 
anchoring at the Custom house, where the Custom house visit 
will be made, 


REFRIGERATORS IN Countries. 


A circular waz issued in the month of November 1889, by the 
United States Department of State, to the various consular 
officers in foreign countries, stating that, with a view to extending 
their trade to foreign markets, the manufacturers of refrigerators 
in the United States desired information in regard to the use of 
such articles in foreign countries. The following questions in the 
circu:ar were to be answered :— 

1. Are refrigerators used in your consular district, and to what 
extent ? 

2. Are there any peculiar features required in the construction 
of refrigerators for your district ? 

3. Where are the refrigerators in use in your district 
manufactured ? 

4. Sizes, formations, and prices of refrigerators in use in your 
district ? 

5. How is ice secured in your district, and the price per 
100 lbs. thereof ? 

Where refrigerators are not in use, the consular officers were 
requested to report upon the conditions which prevail relative to 
she preservation of foods and liquids, and whether the American 
refrigerators could not be sv modified as to meet local require- 
ments in the district. 

The reports which have been received in reply to this circular 
have recently been published in book form, and may be consulted 
on application at the Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 


Il—QUARANTINE NOTICES. 


SWEDEN. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, an extract from a despatch, dated 
December 26th, 1890, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Stock- 
holm, reporting that the Swedish Board of Trade have declared 
the British and French possessions in West Africa to the north 
of Liberia to be free from cholera. The following places have 
been at the same time declared to be still infected, viz., Syria, 
Red Sea ports, British East India ports, China, and Japan. 


THE NETHERLANDS. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a note from the Netherlands Minister 
at this Court, stating that the Ministry of the Interior at The 
Hague have, by a decree dated December 24th, revoked the order 
by which Spain was declared infected with cholera. 
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FRANCE. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, an extract from the Journal Officiel, 
of December 21st, 1890, suspending from the 10th December the 
sanitary precautions adopted against arrivals ftom Spain. 


PortTUGAL. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated Decem- 
ber 11th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Lisbon :—*“ Ports 
“ of province of Ceara declared free from yellow fever from 
“ October 15th,” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated Decem- 
ber 15th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Lisbon:— 
“Spanish ports suspected of cholera are declared free from 
“ cholera from December Ist. Admission of rags prohibited by 
“ sea and by land frontier.” 


SPAIN. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch, dated December 16th, from 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Corunna, reporting that the 
Maritime Boards of Health of Rivadesella, Villaviciosa, Luarca, 
Pravia, and Llanes, have been abolished on economical grounds, 
and that consequently vessels bound to the aforesaid ports on the 
Asturian coast must first call at Gijon in order to obtain free 
pratique. 


GIBRALTAR. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, received on 
November 22nd, from the Governor of Gibraltar :—* Quarantine 
restrictions on arrivals from Spain removed.” 


ITALY. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated November 
27th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Rome :—* Quarantine 
“ restrictions on arrivals from Massowah are withdrawn. Gibraltar 
* and Malta informed.” 
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The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated 
December 30th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Rome :— 
*‘ Quarantine restrictions on arrivals from Spanish ports are with- 
“ drawn, but the importation of rags and old clothes from the 
“ same ports is prohibited.” 


AvusTRIA-HUNGARY. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, from Her Majesty’s Representative at 
Vienna, the following translation of a circular, dated December 
20th, 1890, which has been issued by the Marine Board of 
Trieste :—“ In consequence of cholera having ceased in Spain, 
“ the I. R. Marine Board revokes the measures introduced by 
** Circular No. 7252, of August 12th, against arrivals from Spain. 
Vessels arriving from Spanish ports in the Mediterranean, or 
situate west of Gibraltar as far as the frontier of Portugal, or 
* from the Balearic Islands, are to be subjected on arrival to a 
“ rigorous medical visit, and will only be admitted to pratique 
“ if found in perfectly healthy condition.” 


GREECE, 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated December 
13th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Athens :—“ Quaran- 
* tine. My telegrams of 24th and 30th ultimo. Arrivals from 
“ Beyrout now exempted, remaining regulations still in force.” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated December 
22nd, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Athens :—* Quaran- 
tine raised on arrivals from Red Sea.” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated 
January 5th, 1891, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Athens : 
— Quarantine on arrivals from Spain raised.” 


TURKEY. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated November 
29th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Constantinople :— 
« Cholera at Adana. Quarantine region extended from Beyrout, 
** exclusively, to Anamour, inclusively, Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta, 
informed.” 

The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, the following telegram, dated December 
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19th, from Her Majesty’s Representative at Constantinople :— 
¢ Quarantine against Spain suppressed ; medical visit substituted.” 


Cyprus. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, the following telegram, dated December 
23rd, from the High Commissioner of Cyprus :—‘ Quarantine on 
arrivals from Red Sea removed.” 


Unirep States (FLORIDA). 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch dated December 15th, from 
Her Majesty’s Representative at Washington, transmitting the 
quarantine regulations of the Board of ‘Health of Pensacola, 
which will be continued in force until April next. The following 
are the more important of these regulations -— 

1st. The port inspector shall visit and inspect every vessel 
entering the Bay of Pensacola and ascertain and report her 
sanitary condition ; and until such inspection and report, and the 
release of such vessel by said officer, no person shall visit her 
and no person from her shall visit any other vessel or the shore. 
The master or owner of each vessel so inspected shall pay to this 
board for service as follows, to wit :— 


Dollars. 
Steamships - - - - 15 
Ships - - - - - 15 
Barks and three- and four-masted schooners - 10 
Brigs - - - 
Schooners, two-masted - - 6 


2nd. No vessel coming into the port of Pensacola having on 
board any contagious or infectious disease, or from a port where 
any such disease prevails, shall remain within the territory under 
the jurisdiction of this board, except at a point designated and 
under restrictions imposed by this board, according to the exigencies 
of each case. 

4th. No ballast brought into the Bay of Pensacola by vessels 
shall be discharged in the county of Escambia, or the waters 
separating that county and the county of Santa Rosa, except at 
such point as may be designated in a permit obtained from this 
board or granted on its authority ; and in case this board or its 
sanitary inspector or other officer with approval of this board 
deem it expedient for the preservation of the public health to 
require fumigation, disinfection, or discharge of ballast at 
quarantine station, the same shall be done at the expense of 
the vessel, and in accordance with the system in use by this 
board. 
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6th. In case any vessel shall be required by authority of this 
board in the exercise of its powers to preserve the public health, 
to discharge ballast at quarantine station, or be fumigated, she 
shall pay 25 cents per ton for the ballast discharged, and for 
maritime sanitation, as follows, to wit:— 


Dollars 
Steamships - - - - - 75 
Ships - - - - 50 
Barks and other vessels, other than brigs and 
two-masted schooners ~ - - 40 
Brigs - - - - 20 
Two-masted schooners - - - 15 


7th. No pilot, tow boatman, or other person shall remove, 
transfer, or receive, or assist in removing, transferring, or 
receiving any person from any vessel entering the Bay of 
Pensacola, until such vessel shall have been inspected and released 
by the port inspector. 

8th. Every violation of the foregoing rules will be punished as 
prescribed hy law. 


BRAZIL. 


The Board of Trade have received, through the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, a despatch, dated December 5th, 1890, 
from Her Majesty’s Representative at Rio de Janeiro, reporting 
that by a circular issued on the 29th November 1890 Spanish 
ports in Europe and African ports on the Mediterranean have 
been declared free from infection, and that all vessels which have 
sailed thence after the 4th December are to be admitted to free 
pratique in all Brazilian ports. 
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IlI.—POST OFFICE NOTICES. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DeEspATCH FROM LONDON OF MAILs 
FOR THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES AND NEw ZEALAND 
DURING THE First Har or 1891. 


Despatched from SpecialAddress 


London (Evening).| required. 
Victoria, New {| Vid Brindisi (or Naples) | Every Friday - | None. 
South Wales, 
Queensland,* (Jan, 24 
South Australia, | | Feb. 21 Fae 
i Mar. 1 
and Tasmania (| gan Francisco | Sat. April 
May 16 
June 13 |J 


Western Australia | Vid Brindisi (or Naples) | Every Friday - | None, 


Jan. 24 1) 
Feb. 21 
via San Francisco - | Sat. Abril > None. 
May 16 
June 13 |) 
Feb. 6 
New Zealand - ¢ Mar. 6 
Vid Plymouth - - | Fri. 4 April 3 | } None. 
May 1, 29 
June 26 
Vid Brindisi (or Naples) | Every Friday | Italy. 


* On the 16th of January, 13th of February, 13th of March, 10th of April, 8th of 
May, and 5th of June, correspondence for places in the north of Queensland 
(Thursday Island, Cooktown, Port Douglas, Townsville, Bowen, and Mackay) can 
be sent either by the direct route of Torres Straits or by way of Adelaide. If 
meant to go vid Adelaide on those days. such correspondence must be specially so 
addressed ; but correspondence for the South of Queensland is sent by the Adelaide 
route unless specially addressed otherwise. 


ror NEWFOUNDLAND. (WINTER SERVICE.) 


After the departure from Queenstown of the packet of the 7th 
of January 1891, the direct mail service to Vontenibaa will 
cease for the winter ; and thereafter, until further notice, the mails 
will be forwarded to Halifax by the Canadian packet from 
Londonderry. 

The mails for Newfoundland will be despatched from London 
on alternate Thursday evenings, commencing on the 15th of 
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January 1891, and will be transferred ac Halifax to local steamers 
proceeding to Newfoundland. 

On each occasion mails will be made up in Ireland on the day 
after the despatch from London. 


Entry oF British NortH BoRNEO INTO THE PosTAL UNION. 


British North Borneo has entered the Postal Union, and prepaid 
correspondence for that territory is subject to the following rates 
of postage :— 

Letters - - - - - 24d. per } oz. 

Single 2d. each. 

Postcards, (vid Brindisi) - - ad 
_ Jf Single 14d. each. 

Reply 3d. each. 


14d. per 4 oz. or 


™ (by French packet) 


Newspapers - - - - h 
each newspaper. 
Printed papers and patterns (vid Brindisi) - 13d. per 2 oz. 
i > (by French packet) 1d. per 2 oz. 
The same as for printed papers, 
Commercial papers - 4 except that the minimum 
charge is 2}d. 


Unpaid and insufficiently paid correspondence is charged on 
delivery with double the deficient postage. 

Letters, postcards, newspapers, commercial papers, printed 
papers, and patterns may be registered, the registration fee bein, 
in all cases 2d., which, in addition to the postage, must be prepaid. 
The sender of a registered letter, or of any other registered article, 
may obtain an acknowledgment of its delivery by paying an 
additional fee of 24d. at the time of posting. 

Correspondence for British North Borneo is subject in every 
respect to the conditions of transmission applicable to corre- 
spondence addressed to countries of the Postal Union generally. 


PosTCARDS FOR NATAL. 


Postcards may be sent to Natal either by the sea route or vd 
Lisbon. 

The postage is 14d. per card by the sea route and 2d. per card 
vid Lisbon. 


FOR THE WeEsT AND Soutu-WeEst Coasts or AFRICA. 


The following statement shows the ports of call for the mail 
packets leaving Liverpool for the West and South-West Coasts of 
Africa during the remainder of the month of January 1891 :— 


| 
| 
| 
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Saturday, 17th January.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, 
Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Forcados, Brass, 
Akassa, and Opobo. 


Saturday, 24th January. — Grand Canary, Goree, Dakar, 
Bathurst, Isles do Los, ion Leone, Sherbro, Grand Bassa, 
Kroo Coast, Half Jack, Cape Coast Castle, Salt Pond, Accra, 
Addah, Lagos, Foreados, Benin, and New Calabar. 


Saturday, 31st January.—Madeira, Teneriffe, Grand Canary, 
Sierra Leone, Sherbro, Monrovia, Kroo Coast, Grand Bassam, 
Axim, Cape Coast Castle, Accra, Quitta, Lagos, Forcados, Brass, 
Akassa, and Opobo. 


EXTENSION OF Mongy OrpER SysTEM TO THE CAMEROONS, 
West Coast or AFRICA. 


Money orders payable in the Cameroons, on the West Coast of 
Africa, may be obtained at any money order office in the United 
Kingdom. 

The commission chargeable on such orders is the same as for 
other money orders payable at places abroad. 


Repvuction or PostaGe To INDIA AND TO BRITISH COLONIES 
in Asta, AusTRALASIA, SouTH AND WesT AFRICA, THE 
West Inpies, &c. 


The postage to be prepaid on letters passing between this 
country aud India, and also between this country and the under- 
mentioned colonies, is 24d. the 4 oz. :— 


The Australasian colonies, viz. :— 


New South Wales. Queensland. New Zealand. 
Victoria. Western Australia. Fiji. 
South Australia. Tasmania. British New Guinea. 
Mauritius and its dependencies, viz. :— 
The Seychelles. British North Borneo. Ascension. 
Diego Garcia (Chagos Labuan. Sierra Leone. 
Islands ), &c. Sarawak. Lagos. 
Hong Kong. Cape Colony. Gold Coast. 
Ceylon. Natal. Gambia. 
Straits Settlements. St. Helena. 
The British West Indies, viz. :— 
Barbados. British Guiana. Montserrat. 
Trinidad, Antigua. St. Kitt’s. 
Tobago. Dominica. St. Lucia. 
Jamaica. Grenada. St. Vincent. 
Turks Islands. Nevis. 
And their several dependencies. 
Falkland Islands, 


British Honduras. 
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The reduced postage is applicable to all routes except in the 
case of the Cape and Natal. 

The rate for posteards to Australasia, New Zealand, Fiji, and 
British New Guinea, by any route, is 2d. In regard to the rest 
of the colonies named, and to India, there will be no change in the 
postcard rate; and no alteration will take place in the postage to 
be prepaid upon newspapers, books, and patterns. 

Unpaid and insufficiently paid correspondence of all classes 
passing between this country and all the places named will be 
treated as that to and from some of them already is,—that is to 
say, it will be charged on delivery with double the deficiency 
instead of the deficiency and a fine. 

The letter postage is reduced to the Cape Colony, Natal, &c., 
vid. Lisbon, as well as by the sea route, but not to the same 
figure ; and there is also a reduction of postage to and from the 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, and British Bechuanaland. The 
letter rates to these places in South and Interior Africa are as 
follows :—- 


To By all Sea Routes, Vid Lisbon. 
} 21d. the } oz. 4id. the } oz. 
St. Helena - - ia 
: } 21d. the 4 oz. 
Transvaal - - 

Orange Free State - } 4d. the } oz. 6d. the 3 oz. 
British Bechuanaland 


GerMAN PostaAL AGENCIES AT BAGAMOYO: AND DAR ES 
Sataam (East Coast or Arrica). 


In consequence of the entry into the Postal Union of the 
German postal agencies recently established at Bagamoyo and 
Dar es Salaam on the East Coast of Africa, prepaid correspondence 
for those destinations is subject to the following rates of 
postage :— 


By British Packet, vid Brindisi or Naples. ag ml 
Letters - - - 5d. per } oz. 5d. per } oz. 
Postcards - . - 2d. each. 1}d. each. 
Reply-paid - - 4d. each. 3d. each. 
Newspapers . - - 13d. per 4 oz. ld. per 4 oz. 
Printed papers and patterns . _ per 2 or 1d. per 2 oz. 

. The same as for printed papers, except 
Commercial papers - i . { that the minimum charge is 2}d. 


| 

| 
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VI—TARIFF CHANGES AND CUSTOMS 
REGULATIONS. 


GERMANY.—PossEssions IN East AFRICA. 


Regulations affecting Import and Export Trade, 


Sir C. Euan-Smith, Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General 
at Zanzibar, in a telegram to the Foreign Office, dated the 
31st December, says :— 

“German Consul has sent to me copy of an official notification 
issued to-day by German powers, and dated December 28th, 
limiting imports and exports of goods under severe penalties to 
eight specified ports on German coast line, and declaring that all 
duties on the coast will from Ist proximo be collected on behalf 
of German Government alone.” 


Tue NETHERLANDS. 


Customs Decisions. 


According to a decision of the Netherlands Customs authori- 
ties, dated the 8th November last, electric accumulators follow the 
régime of philosophical instruments, and pay a duty of 5 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

A further decision is to the effect that common pins, including 
hair-pins in folds or packets of common paper, are solely exempt 
from duty. | 


_Pins of a superior description (pins with glass head, cravat 
pins, &c.), as well as pins in cases, &c., with or without ornament, 
are classified as mercery, and pay 5 per cent. ad valorem. 

The export of hard soap, with repayment of the excise duties, 
can be made for quantities of at least 50 kilogrammes. 
Reading books for the blind are free of duty as prints. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Classification of Articles in Customs Tariff. 


Note.—Quintal = 220-4 lbs avoirdupois. France = 9,5. 


The following decisions affecting the classification of articles in 
the Swiss Customs tariff were given by the Swiss Customs 
authorities in the month of November last :— 

After the words “chemical coal” in Category 23, there should 
come the words “in boxes, &c.” 
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Figures of cement (statues, animal figures, vases, &c.).—Cate- 
gory 99. Duty, 7 francs per quintal. 

Lithographic presses.— Category 105. Duty, 4 francs per 
quintal. 

Night-soil apparatus, on wheels.—Category 110. Duty, 6 per 
cent. ad valorem, 

Dolomite is taken from Category 173, where it paid a duty ot 
60 cents. per quintal, and, being included in Category 160, is now 
free. 

Statues and animal figures, vases, urns, &c. of terra cotta — 
Category 409 Duty, 16 francs per quintal. 


FRANCE. 
Prohibition of Import of Animals. 


A decree of the French Minister of Agriculture prohibits the 
importation into France, and the transit of cattle, sheep, goats, 
and pigs coming from Belgium and Holland. 


Regulations affecting Imports of Gold and Silver. 


A decree of the 11th November, published in the Journal 
Officiel of the 13th, stipulates that in future articles of gold and 
silver of French manufacture, re-imported from abroad, as well 
as similar articles of foreign manufacture imported or re-imported 
into France, must be sent to an assaying office (bureau de 
garantie) placed under the direction of a special controller. The 
offices organised under these conditions are those of Bellegarde, 
Marscilles, Pontarlier, Besancon, Bordeaux, Nantes, Nancy, Lille, 
Lyon, Paris, Rouen, and Havre. 


Regulations affecting Imports from Tunis. 


According to Art. 5 of the French law of the 19th July, a 
translation of which was published at p. 144 of the Board of 
Trade Journal for August, every year decrees of the President 
of the French Republic, made on the propositions of the Ministers 
for Foreign Affairs, Finance, Commerce, and Agriculture, will 
determine, according to official statistics furnished by the Resident- 
General, the quantities to which the regulations of Articles 1, 2, 
and 3 of the above law will be applied. By a decree of the 
French President, dated the 29th December last, the quantities 
of produce of Tunisian origin which may be admitted into France 
free of duty until the Ist October 1891, in accordance with the 
above regulations, have been fixed as follows :— 

Horses, 4,700 head ; asses and mules, 8,000 head ; oxen, 16,400 
head; sheep, 149,500 head; goats, 320,000 head; swine, 800 
head. Game, poultry, turtles, dead, 4,000 kilogrammes; living, 
4,000 kilogrammes. 


| 

| 

| 
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A second decree of the same date fixes at the sum of six million 
francs the value of the quantities of goods of Tunisian origin not 
distinguished in Articles 1 and 2 of the law of the 19th July 
1890, which, in the conditions of the said law and under reserve 
of the exceptions provided in Article 4, shall be, until the 
Ist October 1891, admitted, on payment on entry into France, 
conformably to the stipulations of Art. 3, of the lowest duties 
imposed on similar foreign produce, 


FRANCE.—SENEGAL. 
Modifications in Customs Tariff: 


The Journal Officiel for the 4th December, publishes a decree 
of the French President modifying the rates of import duty 
leviable in Senegal. ‘The following is an extract from the decree 
in question :— 

Art. 1.—Foreign merchandise other than longcloths and cola 
nuts imported into Senegal in the district comprised between the 
northern frontier and Saloum, inclusively, will be, on and after the 
Ist January 1891, chargeable on entry into the colony, 
independently of the duties collected in execution of the decrees 
of 24th December 1864, 20th June 1872, and 20th January 1879, 
with a Customs duty of 7 per cent. ad valorem. 

Art. 2. Cola nuts of foreign origin will pay, in place of any 
ad valorem duty, a duty of 50 centimes per kilogramme. 

Art. 3. Foreign longcloths will pay, independently of the duty 
of 25 centimes per metre levied in execution of the decree of the 
14th June 1881, a Customs duty of 6 centimes per metre. 

Art. 4. The following articles are admitted free from any 
Customs, consumption or octroi de mer duty :— 

Articles of food, materials and articles belonging to the State. 

Uniforms of officers and civil functionaries. 

Material for the local service and printed documents required 
by the administrations. 

Travellers’ effects when bearing traces of use, and in reasonable 
quantities. 

Furniture of immigrants bearing traces of use. 

Workmen’s tools when accompanying the workmen, 

Table fruits, fresh, other than cola nuts. 

Machinery for making ice (not including steam motor), 

Ice. 

Natural mineral waters. 

Church ornaments, and articles intended for religious purposes 
imported on account of the buildings. 

Books of private or public libraries in the French language or 
the language of the country. 

Gold and silver coins legally current in France, 


65216, B 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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PORTUGAL.— MOZAMBIQUE. 


Customs Regulations affecting Imports. 


The Lisbon Jornal Oficial publishes four decrees granting free 
transit between the mouth of the Pungoué, and the territories 
under the sphere of British influence, on payment of a duty of 
3 per cent. ad valorem, and proclaiming open, to all the Powers 
the navigation of the part of the Zambesi and Shiré belonging to 
Portugal, 


ITALY. 


Oil and Varnish for Ships’ Use. 


According to an order recently issued by the Italian Director- 
General of Customs, captains of sailing ships are permitted to 
embark linseed oil and foreign grease and varnish for the ships’ 
use under the regulations prescribed by section 191 of the Jaw of 
1888. (This section lays down that only alimentary stores may 
be embarked free of duty.) 


Regulations affecting Certificates of Origin. 


The following is an extract from a notice issued by the Foreign 
Office on the 20th December :--- 

Extract of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Consul-General at 
Vienna relative to a decree of the Austrian Minister of Commerce 
dated December 16th, 1890, with respect to the announcement to 
be made to the Austrian Customs on and after the Ist January 
1891, in regard to goods imported from abroad. 

“For British exporters it might be of importance to know 
that, in the bills of notification, that country is to be named as 
place of origin from which the goods or articles originate ; if this 
should be unknown, the country whence the said goods or 
articles were imported ; and if this should also be unknown, that 
country must be named from which the goods or articles were 
forwarded. for import into Austria. With reference to the classi- 
fication of places of origin or of destination, distinction must be 
made between Great Britain and her pos-essions and colonies in 
the following way:—1. Great Britain and Ireland. 2. British 
possessions on and in the Mediterranean (Gibraltar, Malta, and 
Cyprus). 3. British India. 4, The Cape and Natal. 5. Canada 
with Newfoundland. 6. British West Indies; and 7. British 
Australasia.” 
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UNITED StaTEs. 
Drawback on Bituminous Coal, 


The following is a copy of a circular issued by the United 
States Treasury Department respecting the discontinuance of the 
drawback on bituminous coal used for fuel on board steam vessels :—- 

In accordance with an opinion obtained under date of the 17th 
November, from the Attorney-General, the Department holds 
that so much of the Tariff Act of March 3, 1888 (Schedule “ N,” 
sundries), as relates to drawbacks upon bituminous coal, is repealed 
by the Tariff Act of October Ist, 1890. 

No drawback will therefore be allowed, under the provisions 
of the former Act, on bituminous coal, on which duty shall have 
been paid on or after October 6th, 1890. 


Regulations for the Allowance of Drawbacks and Refunds on 
Exports under the Customs Law, 


In a circular issued by the Treasury Departinent on the 15th 
November there are published in extenso the regulations governing 
the allowance of drawbacks and refunds on exports under the 
Customs Law of the United States. A copy of these regulations, 
which are too voluminous for publication in the Board of Trade 
Journal, may be seen on application at the Commercial Depart- 
ment, Board of Trade, S.W. 


Customs Decisions. 


The following decisions of the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, and of the Board of United States General Appraisers at 
the port of New York, upon the construction to be given to 
Acts of Congress relating to the classification of articles in the 
Customs tariff and the application of the Customs laws of the 
United States, have recently been published by the Treasury 
Department :— 

Frogs (not alive) are classified as raw, unmanufactured articles, 
under section 2513, at 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

So-called ‘‘ bolting-cloth,” a manufacture of silk in the piece of 
a different style from that of the article imjorted as bolting-cloth, 
and not suitable for such purposes, being used for making, 
ruchings and trimmings, is dutiable, at the rate of 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, as a manulacture of silk not otherwise provided for 
under T. I., 383. 

In view of the special provision in Schedule G., pwragraph 299, 
of the Act of October 1, 1890, for grapes, such merchandise is 
liable to the duty therein prescribed—that is, 60 cents per barrel 
of 3 cubic feet capacity—notwithstanding the fact that they may 
be imported in boxes, baskets, or otherwise than in barrels. If 
imported in such packages, the quantity must be ascertained, and 
duty at the rate of 60 cents imposed on each 3 cubic feet capacity 
of such packages. 


B 2 
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Plums, whether green or otherwise, are dutiable at the rate of 
2 cents per pound. 


Violin bows are dutiable at the rate of 25 per cent. ad valorem, 
under the provisions for musical instruments in T. I., 469. 


{mported bottles used in the bottling of fermented liquors made 
in the United States, wholly from domestic grain and hops, are 
not entitled, on the exportation of such bottled beer, to drawback 
under the provisions of section 25 of the Act of October 1, 1890. 


Violin cases of papier-maché, not containmg any musical 
instruments, cannot be considered as such in themselves, and are 
dutiable at ths rate provided in T. I., 472, for manufactures, 
articles, and wares of papier-maché, 


Certain coverings containing silk goods, and coverings contain- 
ing mathematical instruments, are entitled to free entry, as the 
usual and necessary coverings for their contents. 


Graphoscopes, stereoscopes, and objectives made of wood and 
glass, the glass constituting the component material of chief 
value, and intended for use obviously otherwise than for philo- 
sophical purposes, are dutiable at the rate of 45 per cent. 
ad valorem, under T. I., 143. 


So-called “silk strings” for violins are dutiable at the rate of 
50 per cent. ad valorem, under the provisions of Schedule L. 
Act of March 3, 1883, paragraph 383. 


So called “leather, dressed and finished, for making uppers of 
shoes,” consisting of shoe-vamps, pieces cut from dressed upper 
leather into proper shape for the fore part of a shoe, ready for 
“ making up,” is dutiable at 30 per cent. ad valorem, 


Zine, in sheets, plated with nickel, is properly dutiable at 
35 per cent. ad valorem. 


Manufactures of flax, invoiced as “stay laces” are dutiable at 
40 per cent. ad valorem, under paragraph 336, Act of March 3, 
1883. 


Quill pens are dutiable at 20 per cent. under section 2513, 
Act of March 3, 1883. 


Strings made from gut, intended for use in the manufacture of 
“ racquets,” are dutiable at 25 per cent. ad valorem. 

Madras handkerchiefs are dutiable at 40 per cent. under 
T. L, 325. 

Orange and rose water are assessed for duty at 25 per cent., 
under I. [., 93, Act of March 3, 1883, providing for non- 
alcoholic medicinal waters. 

Silver-plated white metal paper-weights are classified as plated 
ware, under paragraph 210, at 35 per cent. 

Fernet bitters are dutiable as proprietary preparations at 50 per 
cent., under T. J., 99, and 30 per cent. on the bottles, under 
T. L., 133. 
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CuILi. 


Tariff Changes. 

Mr. J. G. Kennedy, Her Majesty's Minister at Chili, in a 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th November, encloses 
a decree which was published in the Diario Oficial, giving 
effect to Article 1 of the Law of Contributions passed by the 
Chamber of Deputies last August, and which ordained from the 
Ist January 1891 the suppression of the surtax on the duties 
levied on cheap hemp and cotton goods (excepting printed 
calicoes) suitable for the consumption of the poorer classes. 
Mr. Kennedy says :— 

“ The decree, after explaining the necessity of giving definite 
and practical form to the wishes of Congress, states that the 
articles of merchandise which, under the law of 13th August 
last will be exempted from the ‘recargo’ or surtax, are the 
following :— 

** White shirtings of less than 20 thread warp in square of one- 
quarter inch, grey domestics, grey drills, white drills, white cotton 
flannels (swansdown ?), cotton osnaburgs, hemp and jute 
osnaburgs. 

“ With reference to the foregoing, I am informed by a British 
merchant that the great majority of shirtings will have the 
advantage of the reduction, the sale of the finer qualities being 
small. 

“ The consumption of grey drills English is only moderate; 
white drills are ~~ of small sale as regards English qualities. 

“ Of both classes of drills, grey and white, the United States 
goods are of large consumption. 

“ White cotton flannels (swansdown ?) have very small sale as 
regards English qualities. 

“ Cotton osnaburgs enjoy large sale, but those of hemp and 
jute only moderate. 

“ The ‘ recargo’ or surtax mentioned in the decree has lately 
been 35 per cent. 

“ Tt was an extra tax or duty established when exchange com- 
menced to fall, and was the difference between the current rate of 
exchange and the rate of exchange corresponding to silver; in 
fact, an attempt to give a fixed value to the paper dollar. 

“« The effect of the suppression of the surtax on cheap goods 
may be stated thus :— 

“ Goods paying duty of 3 cents per yard now pay ‘ recargo’ 
of 35 per cent., bringing duty up to 4:05 cents. 

“ From Ist January next these goods will only pay 3 cents per 
yard.” 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 
Regulations affecting Vessels using Buenos Ayres as a Port of 
Distress. 
The Hon. F, J. Pakenham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos 
Ayres, in a despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 29th 
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September, encloses translation of a note addressed from the 
Direction-General of Custom House Dues, at Buenos Ayres, to 
Dr. Eduardo Costa, forwarding, at the request of Mr. Pakenham, 
a statement of the rules in force to be observed by vessels taking 
refuge, putting back into port, or under average, which are set 
forth in Articles 787 to 811 of the Custom House Regulations. 

These rules, which are too voluminous for publication in the 
Board of Trade Journal, may be seen on application at the 
Commercial Department, Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 
S.W. 


New ZEALAND. 


Abolition of Export Duty on Gold. 


According to an Act recently passed by the General Assembly 
of New Zealand, the duty levied upon the exportation of gold is 
to be abolished from the 3lst March next. This Act, however, 
does not have operation within any part of the North Island of 
the colony. 


TASMANIA. 


Changes in Import Duties. 


A communication, dated the 30th December, has been received 
from the Colonial Office, transmitting copy of an Act dated the 
31st October 1890, amending the Customs Duties Act of 1888. 
This Act makes the following changes in import duties :— 

(1.) Pork in pieces, under 5 lbs. weight, 10 per cent. ad 
valorem ; pork in pieces, 5 lbs. weight and over, 2d. per pound. 
Formerly all pork paid 10 per cent. ad valorem. 

(2.) Sheep, 1s. 6d. per head. Formerly free. 

(3.) Cattle, 1410s. per head. Formerly free, 

The duties on pork took effect from the 7th August last. Those 
on sheep and cattle took effect from the 1st January 1891. 


British BECHUANALAND. 
Admission into South African Customs Union, 


The Cape of Good Hope Government Gazette for the 2nd 
December publishes the text of a protocol to the Customs Union 
Convention concluded between the Orange Free State and Cape 
Colony, admitting the territory of British Bechuanaland into the 


Customs Union. This protocol was to take effect after the 
Ist January 1891. 
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V.—CUSTOMS TARIFF OF NICARAGUA. 


With reference to the statement published on pp. 640-51 of 
the Board of Trade Journal for December 1889, the following 
is a revised statement of the rates of import duty now levied 
under the Customs tariff of Nicaragua. This statement has been 
prepared by Mr. Marshall Vaughan, Her Majesty’s Consul at 
Granada. The duty in each case is leviable per pound avoirdupois 
English weight, on the gross weight of the pac ion without any 
deduction whatever for cases or wrappers. When a package 
contains several distinct classes of goods the weight of the packing 
is distributed proportionately over each kind. 


Note.—Peso = 2s, 10d. (about). 


| Rates of Duty 


Articles. per 
| Pound. 
CoTrron AND MANUFACTURES OF CoTTON. Pes. Cts. 
Trimmings of every description for dresses, not specially enumerated 0°50 
Damask, table cloths, age, and any other similar damask 
tissue - - - - 0°15 
Carpets and mats, with a rained pile surface - - 0°20 
Cotton, raw, with the seeds - - - - 0°01 
Do., without seeds - 0°03 
Antimacassars and all kinds of crochet, knitting, and lace work 
not otherwise specified - - 0°50 
Cotton tissue for dresses, imitation of weel, plain or w ith stripes, 
squares, or flowers of cotton - - 0°30 
Do., do., with stripes, squares, or flowers of wool - - . 0°40 
Do., do., do., of silk - - - 0°60 
Turkey reds, plain or flowered, and of any colour - 0°20 
White. shirtings, of all kinds and Seema, of any width and 
finish, under whatever name - - 0:12 
Cambric muslin, imitation of linen batiste, or 
worked - - 0°30 
Do., do., batiste, or any other similar tissue, with stripes, squares, 
or flowers of wool - 0°36 
Shirts, night shirts, shirt fronts, ‘elem, oulle, trousers, conte, 
jackets, drawers, or any other similar article, white or vena 
plain or worked, for use of men or women - - 0°25 
Shirts, with linen fronts, cuffs, and collars = - - - 0°35 
Undershirts and drawers, knitted - - - - 0°22 
Canvas, for work, ‘he. - - 0°13 
Table covers - - 0°15 
Corduroys, of all kinds, for men’s wear - - 0:18 
Tapes and webbing for "boot tags, plain, faney, white, or r coloured- 0°18 
Velveteen ribbons of all kinds - 0°50 
Counterpanes, plain or quilted, embossed or worked, with or with- 
out fringe, or any other quilted tissue - 0°15 
Curtain cords, tassels and fringes, or any other similar article for 
Corsets, finished or not - - - - 0°38 
Lace curtains and bedcovers - 7 - 0-50 
Dimity curtains and bedcovers, or any other similar tissue : 0°20 
White sheets and sheetings of ‘all kinds - - - 0°13 
0°18 


Zephyr cloths and ginghams - - - a 
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Rates of Duty 
Articles. _ per 
English Pound, i 
Pes. Cts. 4 
Moleskins, fancy drills, imitation cloth drills, &c., for men’s use - 0°15 “a 
Women’s embroidered skirts or petticoats - - - 0°30 P 
Laces of all kinds - - . - 0°60 
Socks, for men and children - - - 0°25 
Do., with any kind of woollen or silken clocks or embroidery for 
men and children’s use - - 0°30 
Waistbands, braces, belts, and garters - - - - 0°30 
Fringes for trimming dresses - - . - 0°50 
Blankets, horse rugs, and ponchos’ - - - - 0°12 ' 
Gambroon and Italian eloth - . 0°35 
Swiss checked and nigel muslins for bed curtains and any othe 
similar tissue - - 0°25 : 
Lawns and muslins, printed or worked - - - 0°27 i 
Jacconettes, plain or worked - - 0-22 
Batistes of a low quality, plain or worked - 0°18 
Fancy dress cloth not otherwise specified, plain or worked, with 
stripes, squares, Or flowers of wool, for ladies’ dresses - - 0°40 
Do., do., with stripes, squares, and flowers of silk - - - 0°60 
Children’s hoods and bonnets, plain or with cotton iemtings - | 0°40 
Do., with woollen or silk trimmings ~ - 0°60 
Gloves and night plain or worked - - 0°50 
Hammocks - - 0°15 
Sewing thread for hand or machine, white or ‘esteusad, on wooden 
or metal spools - - 0°14 
Sewing, embroidering, or knitting thread in balls or hanks - 0°16 
Druggets and floor coverings of all kinds without pile - 0°10 
Book muslins, plain or worked - - - - - | 0°27 
Canvas for sails or other uses - - - - - | 0°12 
Cotton yarn, raw or bleached - - - - | 0°06 
Do., coloured - - - -| 0°09 
Grey domestics of all kinds and widths - - - | 0°07 
Do., with coloured stripes or squares - - - - | 0°10 j 
Grey drills and coloured or striped denims of all kinds — - - 0°09 
Ladies’ mantillas, lace shawls, and similar articles - 0°50 
Wicks for lamps and match cottons for flint and steel - - | u°18 
Stockings for men, women, and children - 0°25 


Do., with any kind of woollen or silken clocks or embroidery for 

men, women, and children - - j 
Haberdashery, unspecified, and dress ornaments - - | 
Victoria and bishop’ 8 a or any other ater cloth, plain or 

worked - - - 0°20 
Candle wick - 
Velveteens, embossed plain, or worked, or any other siniler 

tissues - - - - - - | 0°35 
Towels of all kinds - | 
Pocket handkerchiefs and shawis, of —w satinettes, lawn, chintz, | 


ee 


white calico, or any other tissue, plain, worked, or “embroidered 0°25 
Brilliantes, plain or worked, and piqué, for ladies’ wear - -| 0°18 
Piqué for gentlemen’s waistcoats - - | 0°22 
Poplin or any other halion tissue, with stripes squares or r flowers 

of wool 0°40 
Do., do., with stripes, squeven, or flowers of silk - - «1 0 60 
Lace nets for curtains and beds - 0°50 
Bobbinette, tulle, friliings, and similar plain or 0°50 
Do., do., spangled with imitation gold or silver - - 0°60 
Sateen, Satinette, or any other similar tissues, for ladies’ wear - 0°25 
Rebozos (Central American shawls) - - - -| 0°30 
Do., trimmed or worked with silk - - =| 0:70 
Silesias, Italians or ed other alee cloth for linings - “| 0°18 
Sacks and bags 0°10 
Clothes bags, saddle bags, other similar rticles - 0°15 


| 
| 
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Rates of Du’ 
Articles. 
English Pound. 
Pes. Cts. 
Bed ticking and similar tissues for bemmeecks, linings, or any 
other use - - 0°12 
Satin stripe batistes, printed - - - - 0°22 
Swiss embroideries, edgings, and insertions 1:00 
Ladies’ dresses made up, or in wag, of — muslin, cambric or 
lawns, embroidered - 0°60 
Do., do., of cambric, muslin, satnette, or any other similar tissue, 
trimmed - - 0°50 
Lengths for dresses unembroidered or without trimmings. (See 
cloth of which they may be mats.) 
Braids of all kinds - - - : - 0°40 
Children’s baptismal dresses - - - 0°50 
Prints and chintzes of all kinds, plain or worked - - 0°18 
Woor ann WooL. 
Ladies’ Berlin wool wraps and small cloaks - 0°80 
Do., do., trimmed with silk - - - - 1:00 
Carpets, ” druggets, and other similar articles - - - 0°25 
Alpacas and other similar ey, or worked - - 0°40 
Antimacassars - - - 0°60 
Mats for lamps and other similar uses - . - 0°40 
Sashes - ° - - 0°50 
Nuns’ veiling or other thin woollen tissue, om or worked, for 
ladies’ wear - - - - 0° 
Do., do., with stripes, squares, or flowers of silk - - . 0" 
Baize, flannel, or any other similar tissue - - . - 0 
Scarves, comforters, and other similar articles - - 0° 
Brocades - 0° 
Socks, stockings, _under-vests drawers, and any other knitted 
article - 0° 
Shirts of all kinds, ‘plain, fancy, or embroidered - - - - 0° 
Table covers - - 0° 
Cassimeres, Venetians, broacloths, and any other similar tissue - i) 
Shawls, capes, cloaks, and any other similar articles - - 0 
Do. do., embroidered with silk or with silk lace or fringe - - a9 
Blankets, rugs, and ponchos - - - - 0° 
Braids for tailors’ and shoemakers’ use - - 0° 


Fringes, cords, tassels, and borders for window and door ‘curtains 


and other similar uses - - 
Uppers for slippers, printed or embroidered - - - 
Lastings and other similar plein or worked - 
Damask 
Laces - - - 
Waist bands, braces, and garters - 


Fringes and trimmings for dresses —- 
Muslins, gauzes, and any other similar cloth, plain or worked, for 


ladies’ dresses - - 
Fancy dress stuffs with squares, stripes, or flowers of silk - - 
Gloves and nightcaps, plain or embroidered - - 
Sewing and thread - 
Woollen yarn - - - - 
Flushing and similar tissues - - - 
Common coarse floor cloths 
Wool, raw - 


Do. in skeins, loose or owisted, for sewing and embroidering 
Saddle cloths - 

Merinos and cashmeres, and similar tissues, plain or worked 
Haberdashery and dress ornaments - 


oa 
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| 
Articles. | Duty 
| | English. Pound. 
| Pes. Cts 
Trousers, coats, jackets, and ready mate wating of md kind for | 
men’s wear - - | 0°90 
Sheepskin rugs, long or short hair - 0°40 
Tulle, crape, veilings, and similar tissue in pieces ormadeup 0°75 
Italian cloth and serge - - - 0°50 
Bed covers - - | 0°75 
Ladies’ dresses ready made, or in length, or any made-up parts of | 
same, plain or trimm -| 1°00 
Do., do., trimmed with silk - - - - - 1°20 : 
Narrow ‘praids of all kinds - | 0°50 
Note.—Articles of wool mixed with cotton « or linen pay as wool, 
and articles not specially enumerated of wool mixed with 
silk pay as silk. 
Hemp anp Manoractures OF Hemp. 
Bagging of all kinds - - - - - 0°03 
Cordage of any kind - 0°05 
Hemp, common, for sewing, loose, twisted, or in ) skeins - 0°10 
Canvas for working slippers, crewel work, &e. - . 0°18 
Drills, raw or bleached - - - 0°20 
Tow or hemp, not worked - - - 0°02 
Towels - - - | 0°15 
Russias and cloths - - - - 0°15 
Sacks and bags - 0°02 
Waggon canvas, sail cloth, and similar tiseues - . - 0°12 
LINEN AND MANUFACTURES OF LINEN. j 
Damask and other similar tissues - - - 0°20 
Brittany cloth, Irish linen, and similar deneen, white or coloured - 0°35 
Drawers for men’s wear - - - - - 0°50 ' 
Shirts and shirt fronts, plain - - - - 0°52 
Do., do., embroidered - - 0°60 
Chemises, drawers, bodices, and any otber article, plain or fancy, 
for women’s wear - - - - - 0°55 
Do., do., embroidered - - - 0°75 
Hollands and other similar tissues, raw or coloured - - 0°30 
Collars and cuffs for men’s wear - . - - 0°55 
Do., plain, for women’s wear - - - - 0°55 
Do., embroidered, for women’s wear - - - - 0°75 
White or coloured drill, plain or worked - - - 0°28 
Skirts and petticoats, plain or oe, for women’s wear ~ 0°55 
Do., embroidered - 0°75 
Laces, fringes, and tmanings of any kind for women’s wearing 
apparel - - - 1°00 
Sewing thread, on or metal ‘spools 0°15 
Thread in skeins or hanks, or any other form, for sowing or 
embroidering - - - 0°18 
Linen yarn for weaving - 0°10 
Canvas and duck - - - - - O12 
Table cloths and napkins - - 0°20 
Haberdashery and dress ornaments not otherwise specified - 1°00 
Lawn Pe - - - 0°60 
Trousers, coats, drawers, and any other article of wearing apparel 
for men not otherwise specified  - - 0°50 
Handkerchiefs, shawls, and similar embroidered 0°75 
Do., do., do., plain - 0-60 
Sheeting - - - | 0°25 
Swiss embroidery, edgings, and insertions - - - 1°20 
4 


. 
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Articles. 
English Pound. 
Pes. Cts. 
Dresses, made up or in lengths, or any other article (trimmed) of 
wearing apparel for women - - - 0°75 
Do., do., embroidered, not otherwise specified - - - 1°00 
Note.—Articles of linen mixed with cotton pay duty as linen. 
SILK AND MANUFACTURES OF SILK. 
Trimmings of all kinds, fringes, braids, cords, &c. - - 2°00 
Alpacas and Chinese silk tissues - - 1°50 
Sashes, plain or knitted, formen - - - 1°75 
Tassels, fringes, and cords for curtains and other similar uses = 1°50 
Brocades, plaiu, worked, or embroidered - - - 2°00 
Do., do., with gold or silver - - - . - 2°25 
Pongee silk and similar tissues - - - - 2°00 
Undershirts, stockings, drawers, and socks 2°00 
Table covers, plain, or embroidered - 2-00 
Ribbons of all kinds - 1°75 
Cravats for men or women - - 1°70 
Damasks and other similar tissues - - . - 2°00 
Laces - - - 2°50 
Muslins, lawns, frillings, tulle, and any other cathe tissue - 1°80 
Children’s hoods or caps - - 1°50 
Satin, taffetas, baikal, and any saaseel similar tissue, plain, worked, 
or embroidered - - - 2°00 
Gloves and nighteaps - - - 3°00 
Garters 0°70 
Handkerchiefs, plain, worked, or embroidered - - 1°75 
Shawls, wraps, and cloaks, plain, worked, or embroidered . 2°00 
Rebozos (Central American shawls) - - - 2-00 
Do. (half cotton and half silk) - - - 0°70 
Coats, jackets, or any other made-up article for men’s wear - 2°00 
Silk, thrown or raw on bobbins - 1°00 
Do., do., in skeins - - - - - 1°50 
Velvet plain or worked - - - - 2°00 
Braces and waist bands - . - - 1°50 
Ladies’ dresses in lengths or made up, or ‘any other article of 
wearing apparel for ladies, plain, worked, or embroidered . 2°00 
Sacerdotal and church vestments, and for similar purposes, such 
as stoles, chasubles, and palls, &c., ornamented or not with 
trimmings - - - 2°50 
Note. —~ Articles of silk mixed with wool, linen, or cotton 
pay duty as silk. 
Metats AND Metat Waves. 
Steel in bars or plates - 0°02 
Sewing needles of steel or any other metal, —_ the exception of 
gold or silver - 0°50 
Packing needles for sewing up sacks, &e.- - - - 0°30 
T ron or st2el wire of any or not - - 0°04 
Copper wire . - 0°05 
Pens, hooks, eyes, eyelets, hair-pins, clasps for the hair - - 0°30 
Imitation gold and silver jewellery of all kinds - . - 2°50 
Gold jewellery of all kinds - . - - - 10°00 
Silver jewellery of all kinds - - - - - 6°00 
Gold and silver jewellery set with precious ctenee - - 15°00 
Anchors, chains for ships, machines or waggons, tyres, nails, 
screws, rivets, round-headed nails, bolts, balconies, and eum * 
wrought or cast iron - 0°02 
Fish hooks - 0°20 
Chandeliers and hangi lamps of any kind of metal, with the 
exception of gold or silver - 10 


| 
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Rates of Duty 
Articles. per 
| English Pound. 
Pes. Cts. 
Side-arms, such as swords, daggers, rapiers, and sabres - - 1°00 
Muzzle-loading guns in separate ied or finished - 0°18 
Revolvers or pistols - ~ 2°00 
Breech-loading guns, by special permission of the Government - 1°50 
Air-guns and saloon pistols up to 6 millimetres calibre - - 0°75 
Fire-arms for purposes of war, carbines, cannons, &c. - Prohibited. 
Pails, tubs, axles, springs, utensils any other 
similar article - 0°03 
Iron hinges - - 0°04 
Copper or brass hinges - - . - - 0°06 
Copper and brass in bars or sheets - . - 0°05 
Brass articles of all kinds not otherwise specified . - - 0°13 
Chains and cables of iron or steel - - - 0°02 
Chains for dogs or horses - - - 0°03 
Boxes and safes for keeping money or valuable artjcles - 0°03 
Padlocks, locks, door knockers, bolts, latches, sash bolts, knobe, 
and any other articles for doors and windows not otherwise 
specified - - - - 0°08 
Pitchers, pans, and water - bottles of ‘galvanised i iron - . 0°04 
Imitation gold and silver thread - - 0°30 
Bells, discs, pulleys or blocks, castors for furniture, ond 
articles - - 0°03 
Small bells of any metal excepting gold and silver - 0°15 
Cartridges of metal or other aetanine, en or unloaded, for 
all kinds of arms - 0°08 
Capsules of metal for bottles - - - 0°05 
Hawks’ bells of any metal, except gold c or silver - - - 0°15 
Sieves or strainers and articles of steel or iron wire cloth —- - 0°05 
Copper nails, screws, tacks, plates, kettles, my ing pans, basins, and 
similar articles of copper - - 0°08 
Copper ornaments of any kinds not distinguished - - - 0°15 
Tron stoves - 0°02 
Table knives and forks . 0°10 
Spoons and forks of tin, zine, Britannia metal, pewter, or any y other 
metal except gold or silver - - - 0°15 
Thimbles of any metal except gold or silver - 0°25 
Tinder and match boxes of any kind of metal except sae or silver 0°15 
Imitation enamel, tinsel and apengies - 0°50 
Tin in bars or sheets - - 0°03 
Manufactures of tin of every kind and for all parposes - - 0°10 
Bits, curbs, muzzles, spurs, stirrups, currycombs, buckles and 
rings for saddlery, and similar articles of my metal onuyt nel 
and silver - 0°05 
Clothes hooks and pegs for wardrobes and any seed parpece of 
- metal except gold and silver - 0°08 
- 0°05 
Buckles of every kind for connie ana cunts except hone of gold 
and silver - - 0°10 
Buckles for ornaments, of any metal except gold and silver, for 
waistbands, braces, shoes, &e. 0:25 
Tools for workmen and artisans, onch as adses, gimlets, 
borers, compasses, chisels, files, hammers, picks, corkscrews, 
pincers, wrenches, saws, planes, for and 
other similar article - 0°05 
Tools for agricultural purposes, cosh as s hoes, spades, rakes, and 
other similar articles - 0°03 
Iron in bars or sheets - 0°01 
Articles of cast iron such as rails, bellera, smoothing irons, posts 
pieces for building purposes, axle boxes, ovens, &c. - 0°014 
Articles of cast iron of any kind not otherwise specified - - 0°02 
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: Rates of Duty 
Articles, er 
English Pound. 
Pes. Cts. 
Tron, enamelled, coloured, in manufactures of any wea, such as 
cups, basins, plates, jugs, pots, &c. - - 0°05 
Iron, wrought, in articles of any kind not distinguished - - 0°04 
Tin plates or sheet brass ~ - . - 0°02 
Do., manufactured - - - - - - - 0°08 
Cages, traps, and mousetraps of iron - - - - 0°05 
Aviaries or bird cages of copper - - 0-10 
Lamps of iron or other metal, with the exception of ‘gold and 
silver, and other metal pieces of any kind for similar uses . 0°10 
Watch keys, with the exception of gold and silver ” - 0°25 
Machetes and knives for industrial purposes 0°10 
Plated metal, electro-plate, or nickel plate, mannfactarea for table 
use, such as plates, trays, spoons, forks, jugs, cups, basins, 
cruets, &c., and fancy articles and ornaments for other uses = - 0°75 
Frames of metal, painted, enamelled, silvered, gilded - 15 


Furniture of iron or steel, such as beds and cots, with or without 


wire mattresses, chairs, sofas, and similar articles - - 
Do., do., with brass or lacquered posts or ornaments - - 
Razors, penknives, pocket-kniv scissors, &c. - - 
Pieces of clockwork - - 
Lead, manufactured or not - 
Steel pens ofall kinds - - - - 
Gold pens - - - 
Fancy spear knives and daggers - - 


Watches of any metal, enengny gold and sil er - 

Gold watches - 
Silver watches - - - 
Clocks of all kinds 
Seales for weighing of all kinds - - ° 
Screws and tacks of iron or steel - - - 
Netting of copper wire - - 
Netting of steel or iron wire - - - 
Zinc, manufactured - - 


Foop Propucts AND CONDIMENTS, 


Olives, capers, and pickles in or 
Olives in oil 
Jams and jellies of any kind - - . 
Saffron - - - 
Cocoa in beans or ground - - - * 
Coffee in beans or ground - - a 
Cinnamon in sticks or powder 
Meats of any kind, dried, smoked, or salted - - 
Do., in brine or in barrels - 

Do., preserved or seasoned, in tins or w ithout tins, including 


hams - - - 
Pearl barley - - - - 
Onions and - - a 
Cloves - 


Cummin seed, canary seed, aniseed, coriander, and pepper - = - 
Confectionery, sweetmeats, gum pastilles all in any 
of bottle, wrapper, or packet = - 
Rennet for making cheese - - - 
Residues of brown sugar, in loaves or cakes - - 
Fruit essences for syrups - - - 
Extract of meat - - 
Vermicelli, macaroni, and pastes 
Fresh fruit in its natural state - - - 


Scouse scuass 


8 
| 

10 
| 05 
| 15 
| 03 
02 
| 0°08 
0°03 
0°02 
0°08 
0°06 
0°25 
0°02 
0°50 
0°20 
0°08 
| 0°02 
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Articles. | tied 
English Pound. 
Pes. Cts. 
Fruits preserved in juice - - - - 0°05 
Fruits, dried, without or with their skins or shells, not sugared, | 
and dried fruits, such as raisins and prunes 0°06 
Fruits of all kinds, in sugar, honey, or any other sweet juice or | 
liquor - - - - | 0°07 
Biscuits of all kinds - - - | 0°04 
Green peas in tins - 0°03 
Flour - - 0-01 
Condensed milk 0°05 
Vegetables of all kinds, preserved or pickled, in ‘any hind of bottle 
or tin 0°02 
Do., fresh, in natural state, met otherwise specified - 0°01 
Lard 0°05 
Butter and prepared mustard a - - - - 0°08 
Shell fish of all kinds, preserved in oil or vinegar - - 0°04 
Do., do., dried or smoked - - - - 0°03 
Honey and treacle - - - - - 0°05 
German sausage and mortadella - - 0°10 
Fish of any kind, preserved in oil or r vinegar - - - 0°07 
Do., dried or smoked - - - 0°05 
Cheeses of any kind - - - 0°08 
Sago, cornflower, tapioca, and similar - 0:04 
Table salt - - - - - 0-00} 
Sauces of any kind - - - - - 0 05 
Syrups - - - - - | 0°03 
Bacon - - - 0°04 
Mepicines, Drugs, AND APOTHECARY’S SUNDRIES. 
Oils, olive, linseed, almond, castor, cocoanut, wiv, and any 
other similar oil - - - - 0°03 
Acids, chlorhydric, muriatic, sulphuric, and nitre . - 0°03 
Do., carbolie, acetic, and oxalic : - 0°05 
Spirits of turpentine, and gaseous, mineral, onl acidulated waters - 0°02 
Orange and rose waters - - 0-10 
Eau de Cologne, lavender, florida, kananga, and other clnilar toilet 
waters - - - - 0°07 
White lead or carbonate of lead - . - - 0°04 
Alum - - - - - - 9°02 
Liquid ammonia or volatile alkali - - - - 0°04 
Sugar candy - . - - - - 0°08 
Sulphur of any kind - - - 0°03 
of soda or crystallised carbunate of | soda - - 0-02 
Borax - - - - - 0°05 
Bandages and trusses - - - 0°20 
Boxes of wood or cardboard for the use of chemists - - 0:02 
Chloride of lime - - - -| 0°01 
Medicinal sweetmeats and pastilies - - - 0-15 
Corks for stoppers of bottles - - - - 0°10 
Medicinal barks - 0°15 
Chalk, pipeclay, &c. - | 0°02 
All kinds of glass bottles and glass articles for chemists and 
druggists - 0°05 
Artificial teeth and gums and dental mastic : - - 0°50 
Perfumed and medicinal essences - - - - 1:00 
Sponges of any kiud - - - - 1°00 
Gum arabic and shellac - 0°15 


Aromatic bitters - 


Medicinal wines, such as quinine, beef, &e.  - - - 
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| 
| tes of 
' English Pound. 
Lint - - J - | 0°15 
Soaps and syrups, medicinal - 0°15 
Syringes, syphons, and aad other articles of india-rubber and 
gutta-percha - 0°30 
Syringes and other similar articles of metal, except gold. and silver 0°10 
Syringes and other similar articles, - glass - - - 0°05 
Linseed and linseed flour - 0°03 
Cocoa butter - - - 0°15 
Fat for ointments and pomades . - 0°05 
Medicines and drugs, in paste, powder, liquid gum, or any other 
form, prepared in any manner not otherwise specified - | 0°15 
Mustard in seed or flour - - - - - 0°08 
Artificial eyes of any material - - - - 0°20 
Oxide of zine - - ~ - - 0°04 
Filtering paper - - - - 0°05 
Rosin - 0°02 
Pill makers and other utensils and instruments of metal for 
chemists and druggists - 0°15 
Epsom and glauber salts - - - - - 0°02 
Sal-ammoniae, chloride of ammoniac - - - | 0°05 
Saltpetre or nitrate of potash - - | 0:03 
Medicinal seeds - - - - 0°15 
Persian sherbet - - - - 0°05 
Caustie soda - - 0°02 
Sulphate of iron - - - - 0°01 
Do. of zine or white vitriol - 0-02 
Do. of copper - 0°03 
Do. of quinine - - - 0°30 
Do. of soda - - 0°05 
Suspenders, waistbands, bandages, and similar articles - - 0:20 
Sticking plasters, cerecloths, &ce.  - - - - 0°25 
Tinctures of all kinds, medicinal or not - - - 
Turpentine oil - : - 0°10 
Utensils for chemists and druggists of china, stone, or any other 
composition, such as mortars, basins, ec. - - - 0- 
Vaseline, cosmoline, and petrolate - - 
Poisons. for tanning, killing insects, &e. - - - - | 0 
O° 
0: 


Bristol’s sarsaparilla and other similar kinds - 


MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


Glass beads of all kinds - - - 

Fans, of paper, cardboard, or straw - 

Do., with framework of bone, ivory, pearl, wood, tortoise-shell, 
with or without feathers, plain or embroidered - - 


Mineral oils such as or - - 
Perfumed oils - 
Crochet needles of bone or any other material . - 


Alabaster, marble, and other similar stones manufactured into 
articles of any kind and for any use, wae over 5 Ibs. each - 
Do. do., w eighing less than 5 lbs. - - 
Albums with binding of cardboard, leather or ‘india-rubber - 
Do., with bindings of i tortoise-shell, or velvet - 
Aleobol - - 
Saddle-bags, hammocks, and other similar articles woven of silk- 
grass or any fibre - 
Imitation coral, and jet jewellery - 
Starch - 
Pillows and mattresses stuffed with w ool, horsehair or straw - 
Feather mattresses and pillows . - - - 


Prohibited. 


0°05 
0° 6U 
0°03 
0°10 
0°25 


0°30 
0°25 
1°00 
0 01 
0°10 
0°25 
0°01 
0°15 
0°30 
0°50 
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€8 0) 
Articles, 
English Pound. 
Pes. Cts. 
Tar, pitch and lampblack - - 0°02 
Manufactures of amber - - . - 0°80 
Aniline and carmine - - - 0°30 
Eyeglasses, spectacles, | binocular glasses, &e., Lin gold or dive 3°00 
Do. do., not mounted in gold or silver - ° “4 1°00 
Electrical apparatus for telegraphs and tclephones - - | Prohibited. 
Glass lustres and chandeliers - 0°08 
Frames for umbrellas and parasols - - - - 0°13 
Harness for coaches, &e. - 0°20 
Do., carts - 0°10 
Articles of saddlery not specially mentioned - - - 0°30 
Office sundries not specially mentioned and not of gold or silver - 0°10 
Razor and knife strops—- - 0°13 
Manufactured jet articles - 0°80 
Hat leathers - ~ - 0°15 
Buckets, moulds, ana pails ‘of wood 0°02 
India-rubber cushions for billiard tables - - 0:40 
Playing cards - - 0°15 
Whalebone, manufactured, and for any use - - 0°40 
Varnish of all kinds - - - 0°08 
Barometers, thermometers, and similar articles - - - 0°25 
Casks and barrels, hooped or in shooks ° ° 0°01 
Earthenware, glazed or unglazed, in common articles, of any kind 
not specially distinguished - ~ 0-01 
Earthenware figures, busts, and similar articles - 0:08 
without sword or dagger, ant whige of any kind - - 0°30 
with sword or dagger - a 0°75 
Do., ivory or metal tops - 1°50 
s of iron, wood, tin, brass, covered ornot - - ~ 0-10 
Trunks, portmanteaus, or valises of leather or hide - - - 0°30 
Do., imitation hide - - - - 0°20 
Leather - . - - - 0°27 
Blacking for shoes, harness, &e. - = 0°08 
Billiard tables and accessories not specially mentioned - 0°15 
Ivory balls, leather cue tips, and similar articles for billiard tables 1°00 
Marbles of all kinds for children’s toys - 0°02 
Cigar holders, pipes, and tips of amber, meerschaum, poreelain, or 
any other similar material - i 0°50 
Do., do., of wood, clay, or similar material - - f 2 0°25 
Common boots and shoes for workmen - - 0°30 
Glass bottles and demijohns, empty - - - oO 0-01 
Buttons covered with silk or wool - ‘ 0°70 
Do., do., linen or cotton - . 0°30 
Do., of ‘bone, wood, china, horn, mastal, and other materials not 
specially mentioned - 0°30 
Do., of mother-of-pearl, tortoise- shell, or ivory, and india-rubber 0°50 
Paint brushes of all kinds - - - 0:20 
Satchels and portfolios of any material - - — 0°20 
Human and artificial hair, worked or not - - - 0°50 
Ropes and cables of hemp, sisal, manilla, and other similar fibres 0°04 
Wooden or cardboard boxes for packing - 0°02 
Fancy boxes, empty - - - - 0°20 
Paint and colour boxes - ns 0:10 
Boots and shoes for men and mgs not otherwise specified - 0°40 
Do. for women and girls - mn = 0°50 
Do., silk, for women and girls - - - - > 0-70 
Do., india- rubber - - 0°25 
Camera obscura for anand and ‘photographs and other — 
apparatus 0°20 
Baskets, large and small, cnet articles of cane or 0°08 
Manufactures of tortoise- ‘shell, of any kind not specially mentioned 1:00 


Note,—The Nicaraguan Tariff will be concluded in the next number of the Journal. 
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VI—EXTRACTS FROM DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR REPORTS. 


Import or Corron Goops CONTAINING ARSENICAL Dyes 
Into Norway. 


Mr. T. Mitchell, Her Majesty’s Consul General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 20th December, with 
respect to the regulations affecting the importation into Norway 
of cotton goods in the preparation of which arsenical dyes are 
used says :— 

“Tt appears from the report of the Christiania Sanitary Com- 
mission for 1889, that the textile goods of which the sale was 
prohibited in that year, on the ground of their containing arsenical 
matter in excess of maximum permitted under the Rules of the 
Commission, consisted, as in 1888, almost exclusively of British 
cottou prints. 

“Out of 496 samples of textiles tested by the Commission last 
year, 55, or 11 per cent. (against 24 per cent. in 1888), were 
condemned in accordance with those rules. 

“The principal colours were blue and white (22 samples), brown 
and white (eight), black and white (five), red and yellow (four), 
brown and yellow, blue and yellow, yellow and red (severally 
three samples), and the remainder (one sample of each) blue and 
black, blue and brown, blue, black and red, red, yellow and green, 
and red and white. 

“I am informed that the test is more severe at Christiania than 
in most cities on the Continent. 

“This will account for the growing preference given in this 
country to German, French, and Swedish cotton prints, and dyed 
woollens. 

«Indeed it seems to be believed in Norway that the danger of 
using textiles coloured excessively with arsen‘cal dyes is not fully 
recognised in Great Britain, whereas medical men in this country 
strongly insist on the existence of that danger, especially in the 
case of children and of persons in weak health. 

* Arsenically dyed bedclothes (blankets, &c.) are more 
particularly avoided under medical advice. 

“ Several British manufacturers of cotton prints, aware of this 
eee now, guarantee that their goods are ‘free from arsenic,’ 

ut a more general care in selection of patterns suitable to this 
market should evidently be exercised.” 


Sratistics OF Foreign TraveLuers 1n Norway. 

Mr. T. Michell, Her Majesty’s Consul-General at Christiania, 
in a report to the Foreign Office, dated the 29th December, 
transmits an abstract which he has prepared from returas recently 
published by the Royal Postal Department of the number of 
foreign travellers who have annually visited Norway in the months 
of summer, between the years 1886 and 1890. 

65216. c 
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Between these years there was an increase of more than 72 per 
cent. in the number of such travellers, the aggregate having risen 
to 23,403 in 1890 from 13,569 in 1886. 

The table shows that in 1890 British travellers constituted 
34:3 per cent. and German 12 per cent. of the total number, the 
remainder being mostly Swedes and Danes. 

There is an increasing number of travellers who arrive by the 
regular steamship lines (mostly British and Norwegian), and by 
British tourist steamers. 

The Norwegian tourist steamers that ply between Scotland and 
the western coast and fjords of Norway also supply a growing 
contingent of travellers. 

The reduced cost of visiting those shores, the improved accom- 
modation in steamships and the marked change that has come over 
the country in the matter of bed and board, at hotels, inns, and 
posting stations, are combining to develop the tourist traffic, 
which, says Mr. Michell, is in fact still only in its infancy. 


THe CuBan Suear Crop. 

A report, dated the 20th November, has been received at the 
Foreign Office from Mr, A. de C. Crowe, Her Majesty’s Consul 
General at Havana, enclosing a return of the result of the last 
Cuban sugar crop, supplementing the estimate submitted in his 
report of the 2nd September, and published at p. 434 of the 
October number of the Board of Trade Journal. 

According to the later return the total production of last 
season’s crop in Cuba, amounted to 645,894 tons, against 526,439 
tons in 1889. Of molasses, the total produce was 111,422 tons as 
compared with 101,059 tons in the previous year. The exports 
of sugar to Europe from the Ist January to the 3lst July 1890, 
consisted of 701 boxes, 66,966 hogsheads, (49,365 tons), The 
exports to the United States and British provinces aggregated 
51 boxes, 570,843 hogsheads (395,012 tons). 


RAILWAYS OF THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Her Majesty’s Consul at Buenos Ayres says, in a report 
dated the 16th October last, that it appears from the official 
report of the Director-General of the Office of Control of 
Railways in the Argentine Republic, that the railway system 
is making rapid extension, and, with the exception of a short 
line in the province of Santa Fé, is entirely the result of British 
enterprise and capital. As is well known, there is perhaps no 
country in the world where railways can be made with such great 
facilities. The principal lines run over a level grass plain, offering 
no engineering difficulties, and without rivers of any importance 
to cross. There are, however, one or two exceptions which skirt 
the spurs of the Andes, where some difficult bridge work has been 
executed over streams which in summer are nothing but dry beds 
of gravel, but, after heavy rains, become in a few hours foaming 
torrents, in places half a mile or more in width, carrying with 
them trunks of trees and an immense amount of débris. 
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The total capital invested is 249,907,796 dols., say, at a par 


value of 5 dols. 4 c. to the pound sterling (50,000,0002.). The 


working of 13 systems showed a profit, while seven systems 
resulted in a loss. 

This loss was made good to the shareholders of the guaranteed 
lines by the National Government, which had to disburse a sum 
of 2,731,309 (gold) dols, (say, 546,262.) The total responsibility 
in respect to railway guarantees in the event of none of the 
lines being able to effect a payment towards reimbursement of 
outlay on guarantee is given as 3,342,090 dols. (say, 684,4002). 

The loss on the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Railway is attribut- 
able to floods, which submerged the line for many kilometres, and 
stopped all through traffic for months. The level of the earth- 
works has since been raised. The loss on the Great West 
Argentine Railway is due to an unremunerative tariff imposed 
by Government. Two of the earliest constructed railways, viz., 
the Great Southern of Buenos Ayres and the Central Argentine, 
which latter runs from Rosario to Cordova, owing to their strong 
position have long since waived all claim to the Government 
guarantee originally granted. 

The total length of lines in operation was 8,113 kiloms. 
(100 kiloms. being equal to 62°10 miles), and 9,713 kiloms. 
were in process of construction, which shows giant strides since 
1886, when 5,090 kiloms. were working, and 3,360 kiloms. in 


course of construction. Of the lines unfinished at the end of 


1889, 1,932 kiloms. have been opened to public service up to the 
present date (October 1890), and the Central Northern Railway 
has rails laid to Salta and Jujuy, to the extreme north of the 
Republic. From Villa Mario, in the province of Cordova, to 
Rufino, 104 kiloms. of line are nearly completed, and the following 
have the permanent way laid down to a certain extent, viz. :— 

Bahia to Villa Mercedes, 64 kiloms.; Transandine (Mendoza 
to Chili), 66 kiloms,; Villa Mercedes to Rioja, 36 kiloms.; 
North-East Argentine, 300 kiloms. ; San Christobal to Tucuman, 
17 kiloms.; and the branch of the Central Northern Railway, 
from Dean Funes to Chilecito, has the rails laid for an extension 
of 232 kiloms. 

In addition to these lines in process of construction, conces- 
sions have been granted by Congress for a number of other lines, 
some with and some without a Government guarantee, but in the 
present financial state of the country it is very probable that 
many of these will be allowed to lapse, owing to the inability of 
obtaining the necessary funds to carry out the works. There are, 
however, stated to be, approximately, 7,400 kiloms. of lines in 
course of survey, and on the eve of being commenced, 

On all the railways steel rails are in general use, only 1,032 
kiloms. being laid with iron rails, and of this total 612 kiloms. are 
found on the Central Northern line, which was built by the 
National Government in 1877, and has recently passed into the 
hands of an English company for the sum of 16,000,000 (gold) 
dols. In like manners the railways of the province of Buenos 
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Ayres, better known as the Western Railway of Buenos Ayres, 
were sold this year to a London syndicate for 41,000,000 (gold) 
dols. (say 8,200,0002). 

The traffic returns for 1889, both for goods and passengers 
carried, show a marked increase over the year 1888 on all railways 
with the exception of that from Santa Fé to the colonies, which 
passes through a grain-growing district in which crops were short. 

On some lines a complete block of traffic occurred, which 
reached such a pitch at one time, owing to the insufficient number 
of locomotives and rolling stock, that in 1888 the President of 
the Republic, in a message to Congress, threatened to suspend the 
Government guarantee unless prompt measures were taken to 
cope with the increased demands. The report under review 
shows that the threat produced a good effect, as during 1889 the 
rolling stock on all railways in the Republic was increased by 178 
locomotives, 245 passenger carriages, and 5,048 goods waggons ; 
but should the harvest be good this year, there will doubtless be a 
renewed outcry as to insufficiency of rolling stock, as, owing to 
the absence of proper barns, sheds, and other storage accommo- 
dation on the farms, each grower takes his crop, be it of wool, 
grain, or other produce, direct to the nearest railway station, so 
that it may at once reach the market—(No. 186, Foreign Office 
Miscellaneous Series.) 


Prorosep New Waterworks at Porto Rico (St. Jomn’s). 


Reports dated the 22nd October and the 14th November have 
been received from Mr, W. G. Latimer, Acting British Consul at 
Porto Rico, enclosing translations of reports bearing upon the 
subject of proposed works for the supply of water at the town of 
St. John’s, Porto Rico. The auction for the construction of these 
works will be held at Porto Rico on the 9th March next. The 
translations enclosed with Mr. Latimer’s reports may be seen on 
application at the Board of Trade, Whitehall Gardens, 5. W. 


Rice Mirts 1n tHE District or CHARLESTON. 


Mr, C. L. St. John, Her Majesty’s Consul at Charleston, in a 
report to the Foreign Office, dated the 3rd December, forwards 
the following memorandum on rice mills within the consular 
district of Charleston, in operation November 1st, 1890 :— 

“The consular district of Charleston comprises the States of 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee: but 
little or no rice, however, is raised in Tennessee, the coast crop 
rice section properly speaking being confined to the low lands 
along the shores of North and South Carolina and Georgia. 

“The coast crop, commercially known as Carolina rice, 
amounted last season to about 175,000 barrels of 300 pounds each, 
or three-sevenths of the entire rice crop of the United States, 
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“This rice was milled at the below-mentioned rice mills, 


namely 
Rice Norrn Carorina. 
Estimated 
Name of Mill. Where situated. Daily Capaclty. 

Caroline Rice Mill - | Wilmington, N. C. - | 80 Barrels. 

Point Peter Rice Mill - - | Wilmington, N. C. -|40 , 
Washington Rice Mill - | Washington, N. C, -|45 yy 
Goldsboro’ Rice Mills - - | Goldsboro’, N.C. - -|60 , 


Rice Minis 1x Sourm Carona. 


Estimated 
Name of Mill. Where situated. Daily Capacity. 
West Point Mills - - - | Charleston, S. C. - | 200 Barrels, 
Bennetts Mills - - - | Charleston, S.C. - 1/150 » 
Merchants and Planters Mills - | Charleston, §, C. -|100 , 
Georgetown Rice Mills - - | Georgetown, S. C. - -| 80 , 
Waverley Mills ° ° - | Waccamaw River, 8S. C.,| 80 ,, 
near Georgetown, 8. C. 
Rice Mints 1n Georera. 
Estimated 
Name of Mill. Where situated. Daily Capacity. 
Upper Rice Mill - - | Savannah, Ga, ~ - | 500 Barrels, 
Planters Rice Mill ~ - | Savannah, Ga. - , 
Savannah Steam Rice Mill - | Savannah, Ga. - 250 , 


AGRICULTURE IN PERU. 


Her Majesty’s Minister at Lima, writing under date of the 
8th October last, says that that country, from an agricultural 
point of view, is of comparatively modern date ; during the time of 
the Spaniards, nothing was exported except a little sugar, and 
} large quantities of precious metals. At the present time sugar 
is the must important branch of agriculture in Peru, and is 
remunerative or the reverse according to ruling prices, The con- 
siderable rise in prices of sugar in Europe, which was experienced 
some time back, was beneficial to the Peruvian producer, but the 
rise was not maintained long enough to procure profits which 
could be devoted to a more developed production. In 1889 the 
export amounted to 45,000 tons. It is stated that with a fair 


available capital and careful administration, sugar-producing in 
Peru ought to be a profitable business ; the mills can work at all 
seasons, and owing to the climate, there is no particular moment 
for cutting the cane, grinding, &c. : in short production and export 
may go on all the year round. 
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Notwithstanding the recent low prices, cotton is cultivated with 
profit in the departments of Piura and Ica, and in the neighbourhood 
of Huacko, in the northern districts of the department of Lima. 
Cotton from Piura and Ica is principally directed to the German 
markets for admixture with woollen fabrics, for which all Peruvian 
cotton is peculiarly adapted, being long staple and of excellent 
quality. The major part of the production and export is from 
the department of Piura where, it is said, that the output might 
each year be more and more developed, did not the plantations on 
the higher lands suffer from drought, and those in the lower levels 
from floods. The amount exported in 1889 was 1,336,354 
kilogrammes. The rice crop in 1889 amounted to nearly 12,000,000 
kilogrammes. The department of Lambayeque furnishes the bulk 
of the production. The cultivation is carried on in a very 
primitive manner, and far more considerable results would be 
attained if the present supply of water were utilised with judgment, 
for it is stated that the water which now escapes to the sea would 
suffice, with scientific irriga'ion, to nearly double the production. 

As regards the cultivation of cacao, it appears, up to a recent 
date, to have been confined more especially to the Transandine 
slopes in the province of Convencion, in the department of Cusco, 
The cacao produced is of superior quality, and could compete 
advantageously, it is said, with the best descriptions raised at 
Soconusco, and in Venezuela. Witha more extended development 
cacao could easily be produced, says Sir C. Mansfield, in sufficient 
quantities for the internal consumption of Peru, and could perhaps 
compete on foreign markets, a feature which appears more than 
probable when a scheme which is in contemplation for the irrigation 
of the department of Piura shall have been carried into effect. 

No better coffee is produced in the world than in Peru, more 
especially that raised at Chanchamayo, in the department of Junin, 
and in the province of Carabaya in the department of Puno. The 
production amply suffices for the internal consumption, notwith- 
standing that the latter has much increased during the last few 
years. Small quantities during several years have been exported 
to Europe, which, on account of the quality, found favour in the 
market and fetched good prices, with the result that foreigners are 
beginning to settle in Peiu as coffee-planters upon a considerable 
scale. The coast valleys as well as those in the Transandine 
districts, furnish a favourable field for the plantation. 

The coca plant, well known for its anesthetic and medicinal 

ropertie=, is indigenous in Peru, is much consumed by the Indians 
n the Republic, and is cultivated for exportation. It is stated 
that no other country exports so large a quantity. Two 
establishments exist for preparing the leaf: one in Lima, and one in 
Callao. During 1888, 1,730 kilogrammes of cocaine were exported 
to Europe, chiefly for Germany, No statistical data are available 
concerning the amount of production, but in the year 1888, 
29,000 kilegrammes were exported through the port of Callao. 
The Peruvian seaboard produces, or rather, as Sir C. Mansfield 
says, might produce any quantity of hemp. There is a consider- 
able demand for linseed oil in the country, and factories for the 
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manufacture of sacks (largely in requisition, and imported from 
abroad) might do a profitable business. 

Ramie is a branch of cultivation for which the soil and cliuate 
of Peru are peculiarly adapted ; what little, however, has been done 
in this direction, amounts to scarcely more than experiments. 

The fibre of Peruvian ramie is stated to be of an unusual staple 
and quality. 

Tobacco-planting, if developed, might, it is said, become a 
highly profitable business in Peru. ‘ihe neighbourhood of 
Chanchamayo is especially favourable for this branch of agricul- 
ture, and the tobacco is stated from a Peruvian, and probably too 
partial, a view, to be equal to that of Havannah; the principal 
production takes place in the north, in the provinces of Jaen and 
Tumbez, the tobacco from the former being chiefly used for 
cigarettes, and from the latter for cigars. The manufacture of 
cigars has attained no great excellence in Peru, they are higher 
in price than those made in Ecuador and far more so than those 
manufactured in Colombia. 

Vine-growing is on the decline. A considerable amount of 
wine is made, but exclusively for internal consumption ; some sorts ) 
attain a relative excellence, more especially that from Moquegua, | 
which more closely imitates Burgundy. 

Chili exports enormous quantities of wine to the Argentine 
Republic, and were capital at hand there is no reason why 
Peruvian wines should not find their way to foreign markets. 

In the department of Ica is manufactured a liqueur from the 
{ muscat grape which is highly appreciated in South America, but 
{ does not appear to have found favour with the European con- 
sumer ; from the vicinity of Pisco, in the same department, comes 
the spirit which takes the same name—a pure grape spirit, of 
which much is consumed in Peru, while small consignments are 
occasionally exported to Ecuador. 

The competition of alcohol made from the sugar-cane has 
seriously injured the production of spirit from the grape, and 
much that is sold as Pisco really comes from cane alcohol ; also, 
the Chilian war and several dry seasons have operated injuriously 
upon the interests of the vine-grower, and the industry may be 
said to be in rather a languishing condition. 

The annual production is estimated at 10,000,000 litres of 
wine, and 3,000,000 litres of spirit made from the grape. 

The raising of stock is less far advanced than many other 
industries in Peru, for with the exception of a few isolated cases 
no effort las been made to improve races since the days of the 
Spaniards. 

For the seaboard districts horses and mules are imported from 
Chili.—(No. 806, Foreign Office Annual Series.) | 


MininG TAXATION IN PERU. 


Sir C. E. Mansfield, Her Majesty’s Minister at Lima, in a / 
despatch to the Foreign Office, dated the 14th November, 
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forwards copy and translation of a decree of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment enacting that for the space of 25 years no taxes or 
contributions upon mining property and the products therefrom 
derived, other than what is paid at present, shall be imposed in 
Peru. Sir C. Mansfield is of opinion that the code of mines and 
regulations in Peru are fairly liberal an] reasonable, and that the 
above decree will give a certain security to persons placing capital 
in mining operations in that country. 


ARGENTINE FINANCES. 


The following is a copy of a notice issued from the Foreign 
Office on the 10th January :— 

A telegram has been received by the Foreign Office from the 
British Minister in the Argentine Republic, stating that heavy 
taxes and licences are imposed on foreign companies as 
distinguished from thoze holding concessions from the Argentine 
Government insurance companies, each to pay 20,000 dols. 
annually, and 200,000 dols. guarantee. It is further notified that 
all import duties are to be paid in gold or its equivalent premium 
thereon not to exceed 200. 


Rattway DEVELOPMENT IN PARAGUAY. 


The Hon. F, J. Pakenham, Her Majesty’s Minister at Buenos 
Ayres, writing in a recent report on the subject of railway 
development in Paraguay, says :— 

“T have made an excursion lasting a few days along the railwa 
into the interior in a south-easterly direction. About 40 miles 
have been open for the last 20 years, but beyond a certain point 
little development resulted until three years ago, when it was sold 
to an English company, who introducing fresh capital and rolling 
stock, has extended it and promises to be a benefactor to the 
country. It is now open for about 100 miles to Villa Rica, and [ 
am told that already the rolling stock is quite insufficient for the 
requirements of the line; but an additiopval guarantee having been 
obtained from the Government, beyond that which the original 
concession required, it is to be hoped that the company will 
second their local manager in his efforts to put it in efficient 
working order, when it ought to be one of the best-paying 
concerns in South America. 

«The line, a medium gauge one, I believe, like the London and 
North-Western Railway at home, is eventually to connect 
Asuncion, the capital, with Encarnacion, or other port on the 
River Parana, opposite a corresponding port in the Banda Oriental, 
on its part connected, or about to be connected (the line being 
now in construction), by a narrow gauge railway with Monte Video, 
at the mouth of the River Plate.”"—(Mo. 792, Foreign Office 
Annual Series.) 
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VIL—MISCELLANEOUS TRADE NOTICES. 


ProposeD CULTIVATION OF IN Russts.— Das Handels- 
Museum for December 11th, quoting from the Russian Nowosti, 
states that the Russian Government is considering the best means 
by which the cultivation of jute, as now practised in the East 
Indies, can be introduced into the south of the Empire. Experi- 
ments which have been made along the lower course of the 
Dnieper and in the Caucasus show that it is possible to acclimatise 
the plants, and that under favourable circumstances, in four 
months, they will produce more spinning filaments than hemp. 
Marshy flats are found to be particularly favourable to the growth 
of jute. 


Russtan Perroteum Trape.—The following information 
respecting the development of the Caucasian petroleum industry 
is extracted from a report by. the Belgian Consul-General at 
Odessa, dated the 12th December :— 

In 1881 there were extracted 40,500,000 pouds of raw naphtha 
(poud is equivalent to 36 lbs. avoirdupois) from which 12,800,000 
pouds of petroleum were derived. Since then the produce of the 


mineral oil has gone on increasing, as is shown by the following 
figures :— 


Naphtha. Petroleum. 
Pouds. Pouds. 
1882 50,500,000 13,500,000 
1883 60,400,000 15,100,000 
1884 90,800,000 22,000,000 
1885 117,100,000 30,000,000 
18386 151,200,000 35,000,000 
1887 166,000,000 44,300,000 
1888 194,000,000 51,000,000 
1889 205,500,000 61,200,000 


The working of naphtha wells, in the island of Apcheron, 
occupies at the present time 60 companies or associations. 

The first place belongs to Nobel Brothers, whose production, 
in 1889, was 31,800,000 pouds. Then come: The Caspian Com- 
pany, with 24,400,000 pouds; Tsatouroff and Co., 14,900,000 ; 
Tougieff, 14,000,000; Baku Naphtha Company, 13,200,000; 
Black Sea and Caspian Sea Company, 11,800,000 pouds, These 
are the most important. 

One hundred and sixty firms distilled naphtha in 1889. They 


produced 61,200,000 pouds of petroleum and 3,400,000 pouds of 
lubricants. 
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The expert from Baku of naphtha and its derivatives is effected 
by the Caspian Sea chiefly towards Russia, and by the Trans- 
caucasian and Black Sea Railway. 

The exports vid the Caspian Sea were respectively : 

In 1888, 20,000,000 pouds of petroleum, 600, 000° pouds of 
oils, 53,600,000 pouds of residues, and 6,100,000 pouds of 
naphtha. 

In 1889, 23,800,000 pouds of petroleum, 300,000 pouds of 
oils, 82,200,000 pouds of residues, and 3,500,000 pouds of 
naphtha. 

Those by the Transcaucasian and Black Sea Railway were :— 

In 1888, 30,000,000 pouds of petroleum, 2,000,000 peouds of 
oils, 5,500,000 pouds of residues, and 700,000 pouds of naphtha. 

In 1889, 37,300,000 pouds of petroleum, 3,000,000 pouds of 
oils, 6,400,000 pouds of residues, and 300,000 pouds of naphtha, 

Of the exports from Batoum, 4,400,000 pouds were sent to 
Russia, 7,500,000 pouds to Turkey, 7,100,000 pouds to Great 
Britain, 6,600,000 pouds to Austria-Hungary, 1,700,000 pouds 
to Belgium, and 1,300,000 pouds to France. 

Towards the extreme Exst, Russia exported 3,100,000 cases 
in 1888 and 4,300,000 cases in 1889. 

Notwithstanding the competition of Russian petroleums, 
American production has steadily gone on increasing. In 1888 the 
United States exported 130,000, 000 pouds ; in 1889 they reached 
the figure of 155,000,000 pouds. 


Russian Larcuwoop.— According to the Handels-Museum 
of the 18th December, larch from Siberia now forms an important 
article of Russian export. This wood grows to a good height 
and is of considerable thickness, and, as regards uniformity of 
strength and pliancy, has the advantage over similar growths of 
Europe. It grows principally along the banks of the Petchora, 
and by Russians is regarded as a reliable substitute for oak in 


shipbuilding. 


Tue Sipertan Rartway Prosgect.—According to a report 
of the Austro-Hungarian Consul at Moscow, the authorities are 
still engaged in elaborating the scheme for the projected Siberian 
railway. Of the routes ‘proposed the northern one seems to 
have been decided upon. This line would run through Ufa, 
Slatonst, Tomsk, Krasnojarsk, Nishendinsk, and Irkutsk. It is 
considered not improbable that at first the portion of the route 
as far as Tomsk only would be a financial success, inasmuch as 
the surrounding country is very fertile and comparatively well 
peopled, and that the portion between the last-named town and 
the Baikal might pay owing to the existence of gold mines in the 
Baikal, but that in the course of time the region just named may 
become populous and eventually develop agricultural and mining 
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industries of importance, the soil being favourable for both. The 
proposal to continue the line through the Transbaikal and the 
Amoor district is discourage] owing to the sparse population of 
both countries as well as the severity of the climate, it being 
considered that the effect of working this line would be the 
burdening of the railway budget for many years to come. 


Russtan Corn Cror or 1890.—The Austro-Hungarian 
Consul at St. Petersburg, in his last report, states that the 
Russian Ministry of Domains has published amended figures 
relating to the Russian corn croup of 1890. The new figures go 
to show that this year’s rye crop exceeds that which has been 
estimated as the average crop of the quinquennial period 1883-87 
by only 1 per cent.; that for winter wheat there is an excess 
over this average of 2} per cent., for summer wheat a decrease 
of 15 per cent. ; for oats a decrease of 4}, and for barley, buck- 
wheat, and pulse decreases upon the same average crop to the 
extent of 2}, 42, and 6 per cent. respectively. ‘The subjoined 
statement shows the quantities of the various classes of grain and 
pulse now stated to have been produced in European Russia, 
exclusive of Poland, in 1890 :— 


Estimated 
Quantities Produced. Average 
— Crop for 
Quipquennial 
Period 
1888. 1889. 1890. 1883-87. 
1,000 ‘I'chetverts.* 
Rye - - - 118,500 92,600 113,500 112,400 
Winter wheat 18,700 7,000 12,100 11,800 
Summer ,, - - 31,000 23,000 21,100 26,000 
Barley - 26,500 19,400 22,000 22,500 
Buckwheat - 10,800 10,900 6,500 11,200 
Pulse - 9,150 5,600 7,540 8,040 


* The tchetvert = 5°77 Imperial bushels. 

If we take the total of summer and winter wheat we get 
33,200,000 tchetverts, which is 12°2 per cent. lower than the 
average wheat crop for the five years 1883-87. Buckwheat and 
summer wheat excepted, says the Ministry of Domains, the total 
corn crop for this year may be regarded as neatly approaching 
an average one, if not indeed actually reaching that standard, 
and if the wheat crop of Poland (which turned out fairly well 
this year) be taken into consideration, then the total corn crop of 
European Russia for 1890 might well be considered an average 
one, 
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Suear Propuction Russta.—The Levant Herald for the 
22nd December states:—According to the latest return of the 
Sugar Syndicate, 221 refineries were at work in Russia during 
the 1889-90 season, the same as in the preceding year, and of 
this number only 32 were not included in the Narmirofka Trust. 
The sugar production for the present season is estimated at 
24,355,141 pouds, of which 21,672,251 pouds is the output of the 
associated factories, and 2,682,890 pouds that of those outstanding, 
According to this estimate, the production will fall considerably 
below that of last season, which reached a total of 27,498,129 
pouds, Now the Syndicate calculates that the amount required 
for consumption is 22,500,000. To meet this demand, however, 
the whole production of 24,400,000 pouds will not be available 
because some of the factories have produced more than their 
normal output, and according to the rules of the syndicate this 
quantity, amounting to 2,000,000 pouds, must be exported, 
Unless, therefore, there is a considerable surplus stock from last 
season, a deficiency will occur on the sugar market. But on the 
13th September last the syndicate estimated stocks at only 
3,042,692 pouds against 3,198,395 pouds at the same time last 
year. If this calculation be correct, stocks have considerably 
diminished ; but, nevertheless, and in spite of the general diminu- 
tion in home stocks, the factories continue to export their extra 
normal output. So convinced, too, is the syndicate of the wisdom 
of its policy, that it has determined not to dissolve the combination 
in 1892, as was first arranged, but to prolong it for 10 years 
more. Meanwhile sugar is decidedly dearer in Russia, and 
consequently the public is bitter against the syndicate. It is 
believed, on the other hand, that its organisation has prevented 
several factories from being closed, but this, at least, is a doubtful 
good ; it is also said that it has put a stop to the rapid fluctuations 
in prices, caused in former years by irresponsible speculation, 
The export amounts to about 1,900,000 pouds annually, most of 
which goes to the Central Asian market. At present none is 
exported to England on account of the unfavourable conditions of 
the London market, and very little to Italy. 


Russtan Emptoyers’ Lianmtry Law.—The Frankfurter 
Zeitung reports that the Russian State Council will, in its coming 
session, have before it a law the project of which has been under 
elaboration by a special commission since 1886, and the object of 
which is to bring home tv proprietors (whether cosupanies or 
private individuals) of factories, workshops. mines, &c., as well as 
to building contractors, the responsibility atising out of accidents 
happening to employés resulting from defective machinery or 
apparatus, Jack of precautionary arrangements while the machinery 
is at work, from explosions or similar casualties incident to the 
process of manufacture by machinery, from negligence on the part 
of persons who supervise, from false declarations made either by 
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the latter or by proprietors themselves, from the carrying on 
of work under conditions prohibited by law, as, for example, the 
cleaning of machinery while in motion. In the case of industries 
which are directly or indirectly very injurious to health, employers 
will be held responsible in cases of sickness or death if it can be 
shown that such sickness, &c., could have been avoided by the 
adoption of improved hygienic measures such as a better system 
of ventilation, the provision of larger spaces for the accommodation 
of workpeople, and other similar arrangements. The amount of 
compensation to be given to the injured is based upon the extent 
of the injuries sustained, and upon the wages earned by such 
person during the year immediately preceding. If a workman 
be temporarily disabled under any of the conditions named, his 
employer will be bound, in addition to paying his medical expenses, 
to compensate him for any loss or injury sustained in his personal 
property which may result from such accident. In case of total 
permanent disablement, the injured person is to receive a pension 
equivalent to the amount of wages earned by him during his last 
year of employment, and in case of permanent partial disablement 
a certain pension must also be allowed. The family of'any person 
who has been ‘either totally and permanently disabled, or per- 
manently but only partially disabled, will be entitled to pension, 
if the death of the individual in question be traceable to the 
accident, and do not occur later than three years after the same, 
In cases of accident or death, it will devolve upon the employer 
te prove his innocence, and not upon the person injured or the 
relatives of the person killed to prove the culpability of the 
employer. The latter will be bound to show that his managers or 
overseers are free from blame, that the machinery was in order, 
that all prescribed precautions had been adopted, &c. It is 
considered probable that the law will come into operation some 
time within the first half of 1891. 


Russtan Rartwars—The Journal de la Chambre de Commerce 
de Constantinople learns from St. Petersburg that the Russian 
Government will shortly commence the works for the construction 


of a railway 300 kilometres in length, destined to connect the 
town of Vladikavkaz with the Black Sea. 


Propvucts or Fintanpd.—The French Vice-Consul at Hel- 
singfors has furwarded to the commercial museum in Paris a 
collection of samples of all the main products of Finland, including 
linen textiles, wood-paste, and cardhoard-paste. Those samples 


ae by a note, explaining the nature and price of 
each, 
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Norwecian Inpustries.—From 50 to 60 tobacco manu- 
factories are, says the United States Consul at Christiania, at 
present working. Tie consumption of tobacco, which is 0°7 kilo- 
gramme to each individual, is smaller than in most European 
countries, and has decreased much since 10 or 12 years ago, when 
the import duty on thus article was first raised. 

The horseshoe nail factories exported in 1889 nails for 
660,000 dols. The other nail factorics were also busy, but 
— a small profit on account of the high prices of iron and 
coke. 

Norway has 46 beer breweries, which were last year profitably 
engaged, exporting about 12,856 hectolitres of ale. 

The ice industry was very lively, the exportation amounting to 
290,000 registered tons. The profit was satisfactory to the 
exporters, and the quantities sold larger than for many previous 

ears. 

The silver mines of Kongsberg, belonging to the Government, 
produced, in 1889, 5,800 kilogrammes of fine silver, which, owing to 
the reduced price of silver, did not cover the expenses of working. 
The Government, however, has gradually put aside a fund of 
more than 1,000,000 kréners resulting from the profit of favourable 
years, and the interest of this is now usel to cover the deficit of 
the mining. 

Norway is wealthier in nickel cres than any other European 
country, but only two mines are now working, producing from 
100 to 130 tons per annum. The price of the metal, which in 
1875 was 20 kréners per kilogramme, has now fallen to 4 kréners 
per kilogramme. 

Notwithstanding the depression in the wood-pulp business, new 
mills are still building in this country, and the exportation of 
pulp shows a steady increase. At present the Norwegian mills 
number 54, and the production will probably soon exceed the 
demand. The exportation of mechanical pulp rose in 1889, to 
200,000 tons fiom 100,000 tons in 1885, while that of chemical 
pulp was estimated at 35,000 tons, against 24,000 tons in 1888. 
The prices of the latter article, which was produced at 15 mills, 
11 of which were for sulphite pulp and four for sulphate ccllulose, 
were considered remunerative, notwithstanding the increasing 
price of the raw materials. The aggregate value of pulp exported 
in 1889 was estimated at 3,210,000 dols, America is still a heavy 
importer of Norwegian pulp, chiefly shipped by the direct 
Thingvalia line to New York, although her own production of 
wood pulp has more than trebled during the Jast 10 years.* 
The exportation of pulp from this district to the ports of New 
York, Boston, and San Francisco amounted, according to the 
declared exports, in 1889, to 17,872 tons, most of which was 
chemical pulp, against 17,954 tons in 1888. 


* ‘See p- 58, Report on American Wood Pulp Trade. 
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Tur Forests and Lumper or Norway.—The 
following information respecting the forests and lumber trade of 
Norway is extracted from the last report of the United States 
Consul at Christiania :— 


The forest wealth of Norway has for a long time been steadily 
declining, The forests owned by the State cr communities are 
estimated to cover an area of 1,000,000 hectares, or 2,500,000 acres, 
Since 1866 the Government has bonght about 37,000 hectares of 
woodland in different sections of the country, but the aggregate 
forest land of Norway is supposed to have diminished in an equal 
ratio during that period by the destruction of private woods. 
The value of public and communal forests is estimated at 
4,000,000 dollars, and they occupy only 124 per cent. of the 
aygregnte forest ground of the country, which may be computed 
at pearly 8,000,000 hectares, or 20,000,000 acres. In Sweden 
the public forests amount to 16 per cent.; in Bavaria, 51 per 
cent.; in Baden, 70 per cent.; in Prussia, 68 per cent.; and in 
France, to 354 per cent., of the total forest land. 

A Royal Commission was appointed in 1874 to examine the 
condition of private forests and the general wood supply of the 
country, and their report was quite alarming. It was estimated 
that the five southern “stifts,” or provinces, of Norway, which 
together embrace abont 17,000,000 acres, consumed, in 1875, 
401,000 000 cubic feet of wood, while the reproduction did not 
exceed 293,000,000 cubic feet, which gave a year’s deficit of 
108,000,000 cubic feet. Forty years carlier forest statistics 
recorded a fair surplus of production over consumption, and in 
1855 there was neirly a balance. The committee stated that the 
yearly loss, already so large, must increase for every year, and 
the Government has no longer any means to arrest the destruction 
of the forests. Extensive purchases of private forests by the 
Government were recommended, although the committee did not 
expect great results from the adoption of this measure alone, 
The spread of knowledge on rational forestry can have but a 
limited influence, although the Government has now established a 
few forest schools in different parts of the country. The only 
means of protection now left would be a law restricting the 
disposal of forest property by the private owners and forbidding 
the destruction of young forest trees. Such a law already exists 
in France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland, and, to a certain 
extent, in Sweden. Jts adoption here was, in fact, proposed in 
1882 by the Government, but since then no further steps were 
taken in the matter, public sentiment being much opposed to the 
restrictions projected. The Legislature finally took the matter 
in hand last year, and there are now many who urge immediate 
adoption of measures for preserving at least a part of the forests, 
which still form an important factor of the national wealth and 
the principal resource of a large tract of the country. The forests 
have lately suffered the loss of many young trees of small 
dimensions, cut down either for exportation or for pulp manu- 
facture at domestic mills. The so-called cellulose wood, prepared 
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from small trees and cut very short to escape the export duty on 
wood, is at present in great demand on foreign markets. 

The lumber trade of last year gave general satisfaction, the 
prices being fair throughout the year, and the quantities exported, 
which were estimated at 2,021,272 cubic metres, being 5 per 
cent. in excess of that exported in 1888. The total export of 
wood of all kind reached a value of 38,000,000 kroners, 
showing an increase of 6,000,000 kroéners over that of 1888, 
The production of lumber had not for many years been so 
large as in 1889. Sawn lumber was in less demand in foreign 
markets, but the prices were higher, especially of fir plank. The 
pine plank brought smaller prices, oving to the competition 
of Russia. Some shipments of this article to Brazil sold, how- 
ever, very advantageously. The exportation of planed timber 
shows, in 1889, an increase of 5 per cent., chiefly to England, and 
at good prices. ‘The London market had been very unsteady on 
account of the great strikes, and it finally became overstocked 
with planed timber, principally from Sweden, which, from being 
lately a small exporter, has risen to ship 50 per cent. more than 
Norway to London. 

Australia had in 1889 declined by a third from 1888, but the 
Cape of Good Hope and Port Natal had in the meantime 
doubled their consumption of the Norwegian article, sold at good 
prices. As above said, it is a matter of regret that such large 
quantities of shore lumber under 19 decimetres in length should 
lately have been exported to foreign pulp mills, but it is expected 
that the Storthing, now in session, will soon put an end to 
the present loss, not only to the Treasury, but also to the native 
pulp industries. 

Great Britain now takes about two-thirds of the exports of 
Norwegian wood, viz. nearly 1,200,000 cubic feet per annum, 
and she will probably prove a good customer also this year, as the 
general trade is in a sound condition there, France and Germany, 
too, promise well for 1890; but Belgium, which ranks third 
among importers of Norwegian wood, will hardly come up to 
her usual mark, on account of the frequent labour disturbances in 
that country. 


New Inpvustries AND INVESTIGATIONS IN GERMANY.—The 
United States Consul-General at Berlin, in his last report to his 
Government, with respect to new industries and investigations in 
Germany, says 

During the year reported a new enterprise was inaugurated in 
the town of Gerabronn, which has long had a good reputation for 
its dairy butter. The new undertaking is in the line of preserva- 
tion of foodstuffs. At the Hohenlohe Preserve Factory not only 
are soups made, but, also, vegetables are dried according to the 
most recent scientific recipes, whereby the watery contents are 
evaporated and the characteristic flavour of the vegetable developed 
rather than deteriorated. 
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A new artificial building material known as “ xyolithe,” which 
is said to possess valuable qualities, has been introduced by 
Messrs. Cohnfeld & Co., of Pottsckappel, near Dresden. Xyolithe 
is a mixture of sawdust and certain chemicals. It is formed into 
plates under a pressure of 2,500,000 kilogrammes per square metre. 
The plates are a metre square and from 6 to 25 millimetres thick. 
It is said to be practically fireproof. A 7-centimetre cube of the 
material was exposed to the action of a coal fire in the heating 
chamber of the Royal Saxon experiment station for five hours 
without taking fire or the internal structure being impaired, though 
it became red-hot. A valuable feature of the new building 
material is that it is exceedingly light. A number of houses of this 
material have been erected on the West Coast of Africa. 

The project looking to making Berlin a sea-port has continued 
to be agitated. The most practical plan suggested seems to be 
the digging of a canal 64 metres deep from Berlin to Stettin, a 
— of 160 kilometres. The estimated cost will be 265,000,000 
marks, 

Two members of the Saxon College of Medicine have been 
pursuing investigations at Meerane, near Glauchau and Gera, as 
to the extent the badly-dyed yarns, which are largely used in the 
dress-goods industry, are prejudicial to the health of the weavers, 
In reply to a petition of the weavers’ union, the Saxon Govern- 
ment is represented to have empowered the town council of 
Meerane to prohibit the employment of yarns dangerous to health. 
Fearing to endanger the competitive capacity of the industry, 
however, the town council is represented to have taken no action 
in the matter. Large quantities of these dress-goods are sent to 
America. 

A market for raw jute was opened at Hamburg recently. The 
jute offered for sale was imported direct from Calcutta. The 
project is meant to render German consumers independent of the 
English market, just as Bremen has tried to render it possible for 
German cotton spinners to purchase their raw material in 
Germany. 

The project of uniting Munich and Berlin by means of an under- 
ground cable was recently introduced in the Bavarian Legislature. 
All that is necessary is the laying of a cable to the Bavarian 
frontier town of Hof, where it would connect with the Saxon 
cable to Dresden, which is a continuation of the underground 
telegraph line from Berlin. to Dresden. In 1876 a test line was 
laid from Berlin to Halle, a distance of 169 kilometres. At the 
close of 1883, 30,000,000 marks had been expended in the develop- 
ment of an extensive underground telegraphic net-work. At the 
close of 1888 the Imperial Post and Telegraph Department had in 


- operation 74,740 kilometres of aboveground lines with 244,892 


kilometres of wires, and 6,350 kilometres of underground lines 
with 38,019 kilometres of wires, 
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Prorvosep Free Port art Copunnacen.—The Journal de 
la Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople says that in the 
sitting of the Danish Folkething of the 10th Noyember, the 
Minister of the Interior presented a Bill for the establishment of 
a free port and the suppression of import duties. The relations 
of the free port with the interior of the kingdom of Denmark will 
be, as laid down in the Bill, the same as with a foreign country. 

The Minister intends, however, to make an exception for 
certain industrial products, among others, margarine, and artificial 
manures. 

The expenses are estimated at 10,038,000 crowns; the works 
will commence as soon as the Bill has passed. 


Brewine Inpustry 1n Beterum.—The brewery industry in 
Belgium does not enjoy full liberty, owing, writes the American 
Consul at Brussels, to a severe fiscal regulation. The excise tax 
on this product annually amounts to 14,000,000 francs. The last 
official census shows the existence of 2,635 breweries ; accordingly 
each brewery paid an average of 5,314 francs. Although the 
number of breweries has not increased during the past 30 years, 
the output has considerably increased. Thus in 1850 there were 
2,894 breweries, with a taxable area of 3,168,073 hectolitres, 
producing 5,544,128 hectols. of beer. In 1889 the breweries 

numbered only 2,635, having, however, a taxable area of 4,826,175 
hectols., and yielding 9,516,648 hectols. of beer, showing a 
difference in production of 3,972,520 hectols. in favour of 1889. 

During the past 40 years the annual production has constantly 
increased. The quantity produced is, however, insuflicient to 
supply the home demand, and in consequence a considerable 
quantity of beer is imported from Germany and England. The 
importation is annually decreasing in proportion as the yield of 
the home breweries increases. Thus in 1885 Belgium imported 
from Germany 82,345 hectols. of beer; in 1889 the importation 
amounted to only 46,952 hectols. 

_. English beer finds ready sale on the Belgium market, avd the 
annual importation fluctuates but slightly. In 1885 the importa- 
tion amounted to 18,425 hectols., and in 1889 to 17,743 hectols. 

The consumption of beer is constantly increasing, as it is the 
ordinary beverage of the poor as well as the well-to-do 
inhabitant. 

The number of labourers in the various breweries has increased 
about 22 per cent. since 1846. At that date 6,766 working men 
were employed. In 1889 the number amounted to 9,860 men. 
In 1846, in the 2,680 breweries, there were only 52 mechanical 
motors, of which 33 were stexm of 281 horse-power. In 1889, in 
the 2,635 breweries, there were 685 steam motors of 9,411 horse- 
power, 16 hydraulic, and various other machines employed. 


| 
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Musser Fisuine France.—The Journal Officiel for the 
30th December publishes a decree of the French President, 
stipulating that mussel fishing on authorised beds in France shall 
be legal all the year round, between sunrise and sunset. Since 
1889 there has been a close time for mussels in France. ‘This 
close time was established to prevent the beds from being over- 
fished, and on the grounds that mussels were poisonous when 
spawning. It is now shown that the mussel beds are in a flourish- 
ing condition and need no further protection, also that mussels are 
only poisonous when grown in foul water. 


Pustic Works 1n Speatn.—The Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Constantinople understands that the Spanish Govern- 
ment will shortly issue a loan of 4,000,000 at five per cent. 
interest, repayable in 50 years, which will be utilised for several 
contemplated public works, and will thus give employment to 
thousands of persons who are now in want of it. 


TRADE BETWEEN SPAIN AND THE UniTeED Kincpom.—The 
following statement, compiled from returns furnished to the Board 
of Trade by the Customs, shows the trade between Spain and the 
United Kingdom during each of the months for the quarter ended 
the 31st December last, and during cach quarter comprised between 
Ist January and 31st December 1890, compared with the several 
corresponding periods of the previous twelve months :— 


| 
a , Exports of British and | Exports of Foreign 
| Irish Produce from | and Colonial Pro- 


Spain United Kingdom duce from United 
to Spain. Kingdom to Spain. 
1889. 1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 1890. 


Month : £ & £ 2 
October « . - 1,194,456 1,362,111 327,925 415,456 57, 


November- + «+ | 1,024,911 1,161,622 
December « «| 1,292,978 1,220,793 


& 
96 60,467 
380,578 378,048 68,551 63,426 
367,248 384,131 52,778 51,984 


Total for Quarter 3,512,845 3,744,526 1,075,551 1,177,635 178,920 | 175,877 


Quarter ended : 
3ist March - - 3,079,821 3,162,131 1,080,188 1,270,362 143,182 160,226 
30th June - - 2,679,905 2,997,540 991,751 1,276,366 190,866 181,894 


30th September - | 2,516,390 2,617,156 1,076,120 1,252,919 165,844 182,100 
31st December - | 8,512,345 3y744,526 1,075,551 1,177,635 178,920 175,877 


Total for Year - | 11,588,461 | 12,521,353 1223,560 4,977,282 | 679,812 | 700,097 
\ 
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CommerctaL Fraups Porrugau.—The French Moniteur 
Officiel du Commerce for December 11th states that its particular 
attention has been drawn to the existence at Lisbon of individuals 
who, under the pretence of commercial operations, have practiced 
serious deceptions both in Portugal and in France. Persons who 
would like to be more particularly informed with regard to this 
matter are invited to apply, personally or by letter, to the Ministry 
of ‘Trade, Industry, and the Colonies, addressing: “ Direction de 
Commerce Extérieur, Bureau des Renseignements Commerciaux, 
80, rue de Varenne, Paris.” 


Frencn at Bupa-Pestu.—The question is 
being movted of organising next year a French Exhibition at 
Buda-Pesth. According to the Journal de la Chambre de Com- 
merce de Constantinople this will be established on the model of 
the French Exhibition in London. 


Tue Hunearran Sack Trape.—The Bulletin du Museé 
Commercial for the 20th December publishes the following note 
respecting the sack trade of Hungary :— 

The large business that is done in Hungary in grains and 
flours, gives rise to an important trade in empty sacks which 
are not only exported or imported as return freight, but which 
are also used for the loading of wheats, Neither Hungary nor 
Austria produces sufficient sacks to meet the needs of consump- 
tion; it results that large numbers of empty sacks of German 
and English origin are imported into those countries. 

The following figures published by the Statistical Bureau 
indicate the volume of business in Hungary in these articles :— 

In 1885, imports, 79,315 quintals, and exports, 25,092 quintals ; 
in 1886, 83,928 quintals, and 12,060 quintals; in 1887, 79,844 
quintals, and 6,584 quintals; in 1888, 98,906 quintals, and 
6,705 quintals; and in 1889, 86,747 quintals, and 8,813 quintals. 

Nungary imports new empty sacks, not marked from the 
following Austrian localities, their places of production: Simmer- 
ing, near Vienna, Troppau, Zwittan, and Trautenau. 

‘Che import of German sacks is carried on vid Tetschen-Laube : 
it is considerable. Switzerland, Italy, and Great Britain find 
also in Hungary an important outlet; England, notably, pro- 
duces only new sacks, and these in large quantities. The export 
of these sacks into Hungary has largely diminished since 
the tariff war with Roumania (lst June 1886); the number of 
empty sacks sent into this country has been reduced to a 
minimum. Hungary exports empty sacks to Austria as return 
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freight, it also sends, but in much smaller quantities, to Servia, 
Bosnia, and Herzegovina; Romania also figures, but to a very 
small extent, in the export movement. 


Raitways 1N BuxiGarta.—The Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Constantinople learns from a correspondent at Sofia 
that the Government of the Principality of Bulgaria has decided 
to commence, in the coming spring, the works of the projected 
line and going almost parallel to that of the Eastern railways. 
The new line wiil start from Philippopolis, it will pass by Stara- 
Zagora, Nova-Zagora, Slivno, and will reach Yamboli to be 
connected with that of Bourgas. 

Conformably to this decision, orders have been issued to the 
Bulgarian Government engineers to hold themselves in readiness 
and commence the surveys, The track is about 130 kilometres 
in length. 

As regards the large projected line of Schoumla, Tirnova, 
Plevna, and Kustendil (450 kilometres), the surveys are already 
finished and the works will commence in the coming spring. 


New Steam Navieation Company.—lIt is 
announced from Nama, says the Journal de la Chambre de 
Commerce de Constantinople, that certain Bulgarian merchauts 
have conceived the project of establishing a steam navigation 
company. This company, with its head office at Varna, will aim 
at having a service between Varna, Baldjik, Kavarna, Bourgas, 
and Constantinople, to be ultimately extended if it should be 
required. 

The capital of this company will be one million francs, divided 
into 5,000 shares of 200 francs each. 


Tur Mintne Inpusrry 1n Servia.—The Journal de la 
Chambre de Commerce de Constantinople for the 29th November 
says 

The Servian Government is now seriously studying the mincral 
resources of the country, which promise to have a brilliant future. 
The working of the coal mines at Zaitschar has been conceded to 
a Belgian company with a capital of five million francs; these 
coals will have an easy outlet vid Gragouyévatch, where a brick- 
kiln has already been established. 
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Another coal mine, that of Seignic, near Tschupria, perhaps 
the richest in the country, is worked by the State, which is 
constructing a special line of railway for these coals, This 
railway will be eniirely built by soldiers and railway sappers; it 
will soon be in full working order. 

The Servian Government also proposes to take in hand the 
working of the Castainik antimony mine. 


Tue Smyrna Quvuays.—The Levant Herald for the 8th 
December publishes the text of a convention recently concluded 
between Mons. Granet and the Imperial Ottoman Government 
on the subject of the formation by the latter of an Ottoman 
company for the purchase and working of the quays of Smyrna. 
i company will be established with a capital of 15,000,000 

nes, 


TrapDe OF Matta with Nortrn Arrica.—aA special report 
from the Austrian Consul at Malta states as follows :— 

“ In spite of the absence of statistical information with regard 
to the export trade of this is!and with Tripoli and Benghazi, it is 
certain that this is also exclusively a transit trade from Austria 
and Enfgland, the only countries of Europe which keep up direct 
commerci:l relations with these two North African States, 
Austria supplies them with wood, sugar, fancy goods, glass, and 
some articles of fashion, with beer and mineral waters, while 
England sends them coal, iron, and manufactured goods. These 
articles pay a moderate freight according to the quality, and so 
do goods shipped for Malta from the African coast. The passenger 
trade is limited to third-class passengers, who pay a transit tax of 
from 12 to 15 francs per head. Between Malta and Tripoli the 
Compagnia Generale Italiana plies weekly, the French Trans- 
atlantique also weekly, and the Turkish Company “ Mahsussé” 
fortnightly between Constantinople, Benghazi, Tripoli, and Malta, 
The latter connexion is highly irregular. It would be very 
desirable to see an extension of the Lloyds made in this direction, 
especially if it took the route of the Candian line.” 


The Trape OF JEDDAH.—Das MHandels- Museum for 
December 4th contains the following report with regard to the 
trade of Jeddah in 1889, from the Austrian Consul in that 
port 

“The partial pacification of the Soudan gives us every reason 
to expect that the trade of Jeddah with Suakin, on the opposite 
side of the Red Sea, will rapidly revive, although it cannot but 
be injured by the fact that Suakin now possesses direct steam 
connection with Europe. At present, moreover, Jeddah{is still 
suffering from oppressive quarantine regulations, 
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“ The main factor in the prosperity of the trade of Jeddah is the 
greater or smaller number of Mecca pilgrims. Some of these, 
particularly the Javanese and Turks, leave a great deal of money 
behind them in the country they pass through, while the pilgrims 
from the north and west of Africa spend very little. By sea 
there came to Jeddah, in 1889, 53,000 pilgrims, while by land 
there must have arrived not less than 300,000. These consumed 
no small quantity of cloth, and of other goods which had been 
imported from Austria, such as so-called Vienna articles, starch, 
hardware, sugar, wood, glass, poreelain, browa paper, woollen 
goods, soap, &c. The trade suffers somewhat from the insecurity 
of the roads, as it is a very frequent thing for the caravans 
between Jeddah and Mecca to be plundered. : 

“The export trade of Jeddah was very small in 1889, the 
principal articie, sheepskins, being very deficient in quantity from 
the lack of rain. The admirable skins from Confudah were 
entirely absent. The export of mother-of-pearl has sustained a 
depression from the fact that it is now the practice to greatly 
prefer the article which comes from Massanah. Bout this is the 
merest prejudice, since the Jeddah mother-of-pearl is precisely the 
same in every respect as that which is exported from Massanah, 
and there is no imaginable reason why the latter should command 
a better price. Jeddah is usually an important market of export 
for Persian carpets, but in 1889 the existence of cholera at 
Bassorah and Bushire checked the trade. The export of coffee 
has entirely ceased, as the veritable Moca coffee is now exclusively 
forwarded by way of Hodaidah and Aden” 


Cuinese Ratnways.—The Journal de la Chambre de Com- 
merce de Constantinople for the 29th November says: 

According to information received from Pekin at the French 
Ministry for Commerce and the Colonies, the construction of 
railway lines from Hankow to Pekin and from Pekin to the 
Russian frontier is decided upon. 


Ortum CuLrTrvaTION iN THE CHINESE PROVINCE OF 
Sz-Cuven.—The following uccount of the cultivation of opium 
in the Chinese province of Sz-Chuen appears in the last report 
by the United States Minister at Pekin :— 

The growth of opium has in recent years assumed great im- 
portance in Eastern Sz-chuen. The poppy is grown over vast 
areas, forming, in many instances, a regular winter crop of the 
bean and Indian corn lands This crop is very profitable to the 
farmer, not only for the drug produced from the sap, but for the 
oil pressed from the seed, the lye manufactured from the ashes of 
the stalks, and the leaves, which furnish food for pigs. Thirty 
eatties of seed will yield 10 catties of superior oil for illuminating 
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purposes or for food. Though it is doubtless chiefly for the 
opium produced that it is cultivated, it is said that the other © 
products of the poppy would remunerate the grower, It is not 
difficult to raise, will mature in time to allow other crops to ripen 
on the same ground the same year, and the opium produced is 
readily converted into cash, all of which tends to make it popular 
with the farmer. The facility with which opium, on account of 
its convenient form and small bulk in comparison with its value, 
can be carried over the mountainous roads of Sz-chuen, enabling 
the bearer to evade vexatious /ikin stations and to smuggle it duty 
free into neighbouring markets, tends also to make it an exceed- 
ingly profitable product. Some idea of the inducement to the 
smuggling can be formed when it is remembered that the Customs 
duty on imported opium is 110 taels per chest. A large per-centage 
of that produced in Sz-chuen evades all taxation whatever. The 
area under cultivation annually increases, and the drug of Sz-chuen, 
with that of Manchooria, to which, however, it is inferior, con- 
stantly encroaches on the market of the Indian product. 


CemENT MANUFACTURE IN JAPAN.—The manufacture of 
cement in Japan is now an increasing industry. The Nippon 
Cement Factory has, the London and China Telegraph under- 
stands, established a branch at Yatsushiro, Kumamotoken. 
Recently the Governor of the Ken was in the neighbourhood, 
and witnessed the satisfactory working of the various machines, 
The manufactory faces the mouth of the river Tamana, and covers 
an area of 16,000 tsubo. There are two engine-rooms, two 
machine rooms, two drying sheds, eight condensing rooms, and 
sixteen furnaces. The works boast of four chimneys, each 100 ft. 
high. When the factory is in full operation it is estimated that 
the output will be more than 600 barrels per month. ‘bere is a 
brick factory attached, which turns out 10,000 red bricks daily. 


BEER IN THE PHILIPPINE IsLaAnps.—One would hardly expect 
to find a beer-drinking community in this part of the world, 
where it is natural to suppose that all heating and stimulating 
beverages would be avoided; but it is safe to say, states the 
United States Consul at Manila, that there is no city of its size 
in the East where so much beer, ale, and porter are drank as in 
the capital city of the Philippine Islands. The idea prevails 
among the European residents that stimulants are necessary in 
order to counteract the debilitating influence of the climate, and 
malt liquors are considered the least harmful of all the stimulating 
beverages, except perhaps pure claret, which is hardly to be found 
here. Malt liquors, too, have another advantage, as all that come 
here are in bottles, there is no chance for the dealers to adulterate 
them, as the Chinese merchants particularly are in the habit of 
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doing with every kind of food and drink which can be increased 
in quantity without any evidences of it appearing in the original 
packages. 

Another reason why beer is popular among the money-making 
Europeans, whose manners and habits are imitated by the better 
classes of mestizoes, is that it is expensive. A small bottle 
holding considerably less than a pint sells for 50 cents, and a 
half-pint bottle costs 25 cents. Thus beer becomes an aristocratic 
drink, and no householder has any valid claim to social eminence 
unless he offers it to his guests. 


American beer has never found a foothold here, it having lost 
its reputation on a large consignment of cheap stuff shipped here 
some years ago and found to be flat and sour when it was opened. 
Hence it is quite generally believed that American beer will not 
keep in this climate. The vast quantities of beer imported come 
almost entirely from Germany, while the ale and porter is brought 
from England. Tall stacks of empty bottles can be seen in the 
rear of the residence of almost any European, and the borders of 
flower beds and garden walks are formed of beer bottles set 
cloeely together and sunk, upside down, halfway into the ground. 
The thousands of empty beer bottles to be seen during a short 
walk or ride about the city are sufficient to indicate the character 
of the popular beverage. Were it not that the cost of living in 
Manila is enormously beyond that of any other city in the East, 
people would refrain from drinking beer rather than pay 50 cents 
a glass for it; but, until recently, the price has not been discussed 
to any extent. 


About a year ago Mr. Henry M. Barretto, an old and wealthy 
resident, conceived the idea of supplying the demand for beer at much 
lower prices than were then and now being paid. He obtained a 
licence from the Government and proceeded to erect the first 
brewery in the Philippine Islands, which was completed recently, 
and will, it is expected, begin to turn out beer shortly. The new 
brewery is situated at Malacanan, not more than 500 yards from 
the Governor-General’s palace, and is on the west bank of the 
River Pasig, which will give it an abundant supply of pure water. 
The large and substantial building is divided into two sections, in 
one of which is the refrigerating apparatus and three engines, one 
of 30 horse-power and two of 10 horse-power. The refrigerator 
is said to be one of the latest design, and came from London, 
which city also furnished the rest of the beer-making machinery, 
In the second section is the machinery for making beer after the 
German system, with which it is expected to turn out 40 barrels 
per day at first. The malt will come from San Francisco, vid 
Hong Kong, every ten days, which will insure it being fresh. 
and the proprietor of the enterprise declares that he will be able 
within a few months to turn out as good a quality of beer as can 
be found in Kurope and America at less than half the price at 
which European beer can be bought here now, If he can do so, 
he will realise a great deal of money. 
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He expects to have Culmbacher beer ready for delivery within 
a short period, and later on will begin the manufacture of ale and 
porter. The beer will be sold in half and quarter barrels, as well 
as in bottles, and, if the brewer’s expectations as to quality are 
realised, his venture wil! work a revolution in the beverage trade 
of Manila, Mr. Barretto has invested a large amount of capital 
in the enterprise, how much he is not willing to make known, but it 
cannot be less than 50,000 dols. If it is successful, other breweries 
will undoubtedly be erected in Manila, as well as in Iloilo and 
Cebu, and Philippine beer may ultimately find its way to other 
countries. 


Tne American Woop Purr Trave.—Bradstreet’s for the 
29th November says :— 

The American output of wood pulp has more than trebled 
within the past 10 years. It is now ardently expected by the 
manufacturers that they will not only be able to supply the home 
demand, but that the exports wil! soon be as large as the imports 
of the last few years. The new inventions and processes which 
are constantly being constructed are rendering it possible to use 
it in making all grades and styles of paper, and it is now found 
also that by mixing chloride of zinc with the pulp a substance as 
tough as wood is produced, which has been made into gas pipes, 
boxes, and boards suitable for roofing. 

The enlargement of old mills and the construction of new ones 
to meet the increased demand is not confined strictly to the east, 
bat is progressing as rapidly in the south and west. While the 
production of straw fibre has increased 76 per cent. since 1880, 
the production of wood pulp has increased 500 per cent. The 
process of making pulp was patented in 1858, and up to 1884, 
when the patent ran out, its manufacture was controlled by 
five firms. There are now 210 factories engaged in its manufac- 
ture, 183 producing it by the mechanical process, 15 by tlie soda, 
and 12 by the sulphite methods. Of the mills employing the 
mechanical process, 62 are in New York State, of which the 
majority are located among the Adirondack mountains. In the 
last three years 200,000 acres of spruce and hard timber have 
been cleared to supply these mills. These factories have a daily 
capacity of 969,800 pounds, or about three times the output of 
the 18 mills in the State of Maine. 

But the chemical processes, of which there are now two, are 
rapidly gaining favour over the older and slower mechanical 
method. The chemical pulp mills are mostly in the east, 
principally in Maine, Massachusetts, and New York. They 
differ only as to the method of reducing the thin pieces of wood 
to fine threads, or, as it is generally known, pulp. One method 
employs an acid, and the other an alkali, to disintegrate the 
fibres. After the wood has been reduced to pulp, the substances 
used in eifecting this result are then eliminated by processes which 
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save from 70 to 80 per cent. of the chemical solution, which can 
thus be used over and over again in further manufacture. 

It is claimed, after many careful tests by distinguished German 
chemists, that paper produced by the mitscherlich or sulphite 
process exceeds all other papers in strength, surpassing paper made 
from rags by from 17 to 27 per cent. in tensile tearing strength, 
but falling below this paper in elasticity by 38 to 58 per cent. 

The presence of resinous matter in the pulp diminishes by so 
much the elasticity of the fibres, and as the strength of the paper 
depends upon the degree of elasticity of the fibres, recent inven- 
tions have been directed to attaining this result. The fact that 
the quality of paper made from pulp in this country has been 
steadily improving within the past two years is sufficient evidence 
that the various processes are rapidly reaching perfection. It is 
also becoming possible to use a larger per cent. of pulp in the 
manufacture of paper. While a few years ago the common 
newspaper contained but from 50 to 75 per cent. of pulp now it 
contains over 90 per cent. ‘This has enabled printers to run their 
presses at a high rate of speed, for the greater the per cent. of pulp 
the faster will it absorb the ink. 

For the nine months ending September 30th, 1890, the imports 
of wood pulp amounted to 1,182,193 dols.; for the same period 
of the preceding year it was but 497,454 dols., or about two-fifths 
as large. The value of the wood pulp imported during the last 
three years about equalled the imports of paper. 


THe Corton [npustry IN THE UniTEeD Srtates.—The 
Toronto Monetary Times, in its issue of the 21st November, has 
the following 

Cotton manufacturing in the New England States has not been 
so remunerative this year (1890) as last. But it is to be borne in 
mind that 1889 was in that region an unusually prosperous year 
for the industry. The output in 1890 was large, for the crop of 
this year was the largest ever known, reaching 7,311,000 bales, 
valued at nearly 500,000,000 dols., while the demand for goods 
was not proportionate. The increasiug importance of the South 
of recent years asa field for cotton manufacture as well as cotton- 
growing, forces itself upon public attention. In the year 1888 the 
number of spindles in the Southern States of the American Union 
was 1,250,000; in the year 1890 there were, in those States, 
336 mills, with 40,819 looms, and 1,819,000 spindles. This 
development must have a very appreciable effect upon the 
industry in New England, where for so many years it has had its 
seat. 

Great indeed have been the strides since Samuel Slater came 
from Arkwright’s spinning works in England a hundred years ago 
and went to work at Pawtucket for Moses Brown, a worthy 
Quaker. Sixty years ago, New England had 400 factories and 
used 39,200,000 lbs. of cotton per year. In 1860, the total 
number of, factories in the Union was over a thousand (1,091) ; 
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there were 120,000 looms, 5,000,000 spindles ; the wages paid 
amounted to 24,000,000 dols., and the value of product to 
115,681,000 dols. Within the 10 years after 1860 there was but 
moderate progress apparent in the industry. During the civil 
war many of the mills were converted into woollen factories, and a 
tendency towards concentration had besides reduced the number 
of establishments. By the census of 1880, while the number of 
factories shows no increase. but rather a decrease from 1860, their 
capacity had been vastly added to. The number of looms, the 
number of spindles, the wages paid, the capital employed, had all 
been doubled compared with 1870, Thus ;-~ 


— 1870. 1880, 
Factories - - - - No. 956 1,005 
Looms - - -  & 157,810 229,784 
Spindles - - - 7 7,132,415 10,713,677 
Operatives - 135,369 185,472 
Capital - - - - Dols, 140,706,291 219,505,794 
Wages, amount 39,044,132 45,614,419 
All materials - 111,736,936 118,765,537 
Products, value 177,489,739 210,950,383 
Raw cotton used - - - Ths. 398,000,000 770,000,900 


In the present year there are probably not less than 14,500,000 
spindles in use all over the United States. In an article on the 
Cotton Industry of New England, contributed by George Rich to 
the New Engiand Magazine for October, we find some very 
interesting particulars respecting the business. The factory 
population of those States has undergone several revolutions, 
“ Originally it was composed almost wholly of the sons and 
‘ daughters of New England farmers. But with the opening up 
“ of more congenial and remunerative employments, this class 
deserted the factories and their places were taken by the Irish, 
English, and German immigrants.’ These saved their earnings 
and bought the small farms which the New England yeomen 
deserted for the boundless West. ‘ They have been succeeded 
“ in turn by the French Canadians, and this race is now the 
« predominating element in factory life.” 

The stirring city of Fall River, in Massachusetts, is devoted 
almost entirely to the cotton industry. It has about 40 cotton 
corporations. In last week’s issue of the Boston Journal of Com- 
merce, is a list of 32 textile mills, the aggregate capital of which 
is 18,778,000 dols., which paid this year (ended October 31st) 
dividends ranging from 2 to 19 per cent., the average being a 
fraction over 73 per cent. (7°5315). In the previous year the 
dividends of these companies to stockholders amounted to 
1,741,900 dols., say 9°37 per cent. average, a falling off in earnings 
this year equal to one-fifth. Lowell, Lawrence, New Bedford, 
Helyoke, Chicopee are other Massachusetts towns which show 
great activity in cotton manufacture. There are, besides 
Pawtucket in Rhode Island, the cradle of the industry in 
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America, Manchester in New Hampshire, Lewiston, and Bidde- 
ford in Maine, which have good claims to distinction in this field 
of enterprise. 

A wholesome, handsome, energetic, English-looking lot of men 
were the pioneers and later proprietors in the New England 
cotton manufacture, according to the portraits which illustrate 
Mr. Rich’s article. Samuel and John Slater, Patrick Jackson, 
Nathan Appleton, David Anthony, Oliver Chase, Abbott 
Lawrence, in a former generation; the Knights, the Davols, the 
Browns, and Goddards of a later day, are among the kings in 
this department of textile industry. 

The extent of some of these enormous works may be gathered 
from statistics given in the magazine quoted. At Manchester is 
the Amoskeag mill, first opened in 1831. It has now a capital 
of 4,000,000 dols., and operates 225,000 spindles and 7,500 looms, 
The Dwight mill at Chicopee has 120,000 spindles, the Lyman 
mill at Holyoke, whose capital is 1,470,000 dols., has 82,000. In 
Lowell are centred seven large corporations, with a capital stock 
of 10,600,000 dols. ‘These are the Merrimac Manufacturing 
Company, with 156,480 spindles and 4,607 looms, and producing 
1,000,000 yards of dyed and printed cloth per week ; the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company, with 109,816 spindles and 3,131 looms, 
and a weekly productive capacity of 714,000 yards; the Appleton 
Company, with 50,280 spindles and 1,639 looms, and a weekly 
productive capacity of 350,000 yards; the Lawrence Manu- 
facturing Company, with 120,000 spindles and 3,432 looms, and 
a weekly productive capacity of 696,526 yards; the Boott Cotton 
Mill, with 148,412 spindles and 4,000 looms, and producing 
weekly 775,000 yards; the Massachusetts Cotton Mill, with 
126,648 spindles and 3,728 looms, and producing weekly 90,000 
yards; and the Tremont and Suffolk Mills, with 114,000 spindles 
and 3,800 looms, producing weekly 560,230 yards. These seven 
mills consume weekly about 1,496,293 lbs. of cotton. They 
employ 9,901 women and girls and 4,699 men and boys, and the 
wages paid each week aggregate more than 83,000 dols. 

The Pacific Mills are the largest in Lawrence. These were 
started in 1852, and make largely prints and cotton. The mills 
contain 180,000 cotton spindles, 4,000 looms, and 30 printing 
machines. The Pacific Mills carry a capital of 2,500,000 dols. The 
Atlantic Mills, which were started in 1846, stand next, with a 
capital of 1,000,000 dols. Sheetings and shirtings are their 
specialty, and 101,344 spindles and 2,001 looms are operated. 


FOREIGNERS AND Mexican Lanps.—Under the laws of the 
Mexican Republic, a foreigner, whether as an individual or as one 
of a company, can acquire and hold landed property, and possess 
complete and unimpeachable titles thereto; in fact, the Con- 
stitution and the laws emanating therefrom concede to foreigners 
all the rights and titles regarding the acquisition and enjoyment 
of property in general which are conceded to native-born citizens, 
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In this respect, no country is more liberal, says the Meziean 
Financial Review, more lenient to foreigners, than the Republic 
of Mexico. 

The dispositions of the law of February Ist, 1856, makes one 
single restriction or exception, and that is a zone of 20 leagues, 
commencing at and adjoining the boundary lines with the United 
States on the one side, and with Guatemala on the other. Within 
these 20 leagues, on either frontier, foreigners cannot acquire 
landed property without obtaining the special permission of the 
Government, through the Department of State for Public Works 
and Colonisation. 

This restriction was taken as a precautionary measure, and any 
foreigner who can show a clean record and proofs of his intention 
not to make the possession of a frontier property a stepping stone 
to aggression, easily obtains the required permission to acquire 
and hold lands within the restricted zone. 

Under section 3 of Art. 30 of the Federal Constitution, the 
foreigner who acquires landed property in the Republic, is held 
by that act to become a naturalised citizen, unless, in the act of 
acquiring the property, he manifests his desire and intention to 
preserve his foreign nationality, and that which is said of the 
individual is applicable to a company. 

With respect to railway companies or any other companies 
organised under specific concessions from the Government which 
declare that the company shall be held to be Mexican “in all 
‘** matters whose cause or action is withiu the territory of the 
« Republic,” the dispositions relative to foreigners do not hold, in 
virtue of the very wording of their concessions making them 
Mexican; and therefore such companies have the innate right to 
acquire and possess lands and buildings within the restricted 
20 leagues zone on the frontiers. Hence a company of any kind 
operating under a specific concession from the Government 
possesses rights and franchises which companies, corporations, or 
institutions operating without a concession do not and cannot 
hold. Such a company may act as a broker or agent in the sale 
or purchase of lands on the frontier, but it cannot hold the 
ownership and dominion therein. 

By the law of June 25th, 1856, civil and ecclesiastical corporations, 
whatever their character, denomination, or object, are prohibited 
from acquiring proprietorship in, and even the management of, 
landed properties in the Republic, excepting only buildings 
destined expressly and directly to the service which is the object 
of the institution; and Art. 27 of the Federal Constitution 
reiterates literally this prohibition. 

But, apart from these special exceptions, foreigners in Mexico 
participitate in all the rights and privileges accruing to Mexican 
citizens with respect to the possession of landed property, absolute 
equality under the iaws is conceded, and capital invested in lands 
is safe, and, if judiciously invested, cannot fail to be profitable. 
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Tne Mexican Stare or Crtapas.—The following letter 
from a correspondent to the Mexican Financial Review in the 
State of Chiapas gives an idea of the country about which he 
writes, and may be interesting to those who are concerned in the 
Mexican Pacific railway, which is a road that is to connect the 
Gulf of Mexico with the Pacific. It is to run from the Gulf at 
Frontera to Tonald, on the Pacific, crossing the States of Tabasco 
and Chiapas. 

The idea of the originators of this line, who obtained the 
primitive concession from the Government, was to start from 
Tonala, and at a distance of about 250 kilometres, strike the 
great River Grijalva at the most eligible point near Quechula; 
thence to use the river and run steamers to Frontera on the Gulf, 
or to continue the railroad along the left bank to that point. On 
this plan, this would probably be the cheapest transcontinental 
line in the Republic. For reasons known only to the London 
promoters who purchased the concession, the route now proposed 
is round by San Cristobal, the capital of Chiapas, and Simojovel, a 
great tobacco district of that State ; but this is a rugged country 
where construction will be very costly, and gives the line a 
detour which will make it very much longer as a transcontinental 
road, 


There are in various parts of the State elevated lands, which 
are capable of producing, in great abundance, any kind of fruit 
or grain that can be raised in any other temperate or semi- 
tropical country in the world. Much of this land is yet unim- 
proved, and can be bought in large or small tracts for less money 
than Government land can be obtained for in the United States, 
Thus a man with capital can come here and establish an immense 
farm at mparatively little cost, on which he can make a fortune 
ina few years. Ora few poor men can form themselves into a 
colony, und by putting together their small earnings can buy 
tracts of land near each other, and thus enjoy the benefits of 
living close to people of sentiments and interests similar to 
their own. 


It is not necessary to form a colony with a compact organisa- 
tion. It is necessary only that men shall agree to move together, 
and buy land in the same neighbourhood. Then each one can 
cultivate and improve his own place as he may wish, thus enjoying 
the greater degree of independence, and avoiding the friction that 
sometimes occurs in colonies when they are organised on the 
communal principal. The elevated lands have a climate which 
is unexcelled for agreeableness and healthfulness in any other 
part of the world. As the temperature is very even during all 
of the year there cannot be combinations of atinosphere which 
produce storms, and consequently storms never visit this country, 
and no one loses life or property by them. 

In this State there are likewise tropical lands in great 
abundance which are also very cheap. They are, of course, near 
the elevated temperate lands. ‘[hese last are on the mountain 
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ranges which extend through the country, while the others are in 
the valleys. Consequently, in many cases, a person can sit in the 
shade of apple or peach trees and look down upon orchards of 
oranges or bananas, cocva-nuts, and many other kinds of tropical 
fruits. In some cases men have their residences up in the agree- 
able climate of the mountain slopes, and have large coffee 
plantations in the tropical valleys in full view of these cool 
mountain homes. Families can thus enjoy the benefits of a 
temperate climate, and at the same time superintend the cultiva- 
tion of a plantation on which grow coffee, sugar-cane, chocolate 
beans, cocoa-nut orchards, rice, indigo plants, and many other 
things that may be profitably produced in a tropical country. 

Plantations are being established and improved in various 
parts of the State by intelligent men who are buying land in 
large tracts with a view to improving it gradually as they may 
have time and capital to do it with. ‘These men are from various 
parts of the world, and mostly have had large experience in the 
cultivation of the things which they propose to grow here. 
They left their homes elsewhere, because they find cheaper and 
better lands here, besides many other advantages. I do not 
pretend to say that all of the plantations in Chiapas are pro- 
fitable. Iam inclined to the opinion that a good many of them 
are not profitable. This, however, is not the fault of the land, 
but the fault of the way the plantation is managed. Many of 
those who own plantations live many miles away from them, in 
the towns or cities. They leave their propertics in charge of an 
overseer, and he has the direction of the few Indians who are 
employed. There is consequently very littie work done by any 
one, except that some cattle which live on the pasture land 
without the necessity of being fed, are looked after. In the rainy 
season a few acres of corn and beans are planted in round holes 
made by driving a stick down a few inches into the ground. 
The corn and beans grow without cultivation, and when ripe 
are gathered. In many cases, however, those who are on the 
farm do not produce enough corn and beans to feed them until 
the year closes, and the owner has to buy such things to enable 
them to get through. He may make a little money from the 
sale of some of the stock, and thus be able to pay the expenses 
of carrying on the farm, and perhaps have a little left for the 
use of his family. ‘This manner of farming would result in entire 
failure in any other country of the world, and it is not surprising 
that even in Chiapas it cannot be made profitable. 


Tur Trave or Sr. Pierre anp to a 
report recently presented to the French Government by the 
Governor of Saint Pierre and Miquelon, the islands which France 
holds off the coast of Newfoundland, it appears that the value of 
the trade of that colony was as follows in 1889 :— 
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Frances. 
Imports - - 14,353°975 
Exports - - - 18,120°336 
Total - - 3$2,475°311 


The imports principally came from Granville and Saint Malo, 
and consisted of French nets and fishing tackle, and all sorts of 
foreign goods, sent for the use of the colony, such as coffee, tea, 
sugar, tobacco, candles, alcohol, &. Bordeaux, Bayonne, Mar- 
seilles, and Cette supplied wine, brandy, dried fruit, oil, and all 
species of colonial articles. The French West Indies, molasses 
and raw sugar. From the United States, Canada, and Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, were imported provisions of various kinds, as well as 
cotton textiles and all sorts of manufactured goods. From Cape 
Breton, Prince Edward’s Island, and La Madeline were in- 
troduced fresh vegetables, oxen, sheep, pigs, and poultry. Most 
of the salt was imported from Cadiz. 

The exports consisted mainly of dried or fresh cod. The 
principal markets for the former product are Martinique, 
Guadeloupe, Réunion, Halifax, Luxembourg, Boston, and 
Sydney; but cargoes are also sent to Marseilles, Granville, and 
Saint Malo. The ling and the cods’ livers are exported to 
Bordeaux, Cette, Marseilles, Granville, Saint Malo, and Nuntes. 
The other industries of the islands were not very prosperous 
during the year 1889, and brought in but a small return, especially 
at Saint Pierre. Tne soil of the colonies is rocky, and demands a 
profuse expenditure of manure on the part of the farmer. There 
was, however, excellent pasture at several points in Miquelon and 
Langlede, and during six months of the year a satisfactory crop 
of vegetables. 


Tron 1x Centra AmeErtca.—The Belgian 
Bulletin du Museé Commercial for November 29th, says :-— 

in Guatemala wood is rare and very expensive, on account of 
the difficulty of unloading and transporting it. It is sold damp, 
and used in this condition for building. This wood, when 
employed for carpenter’s work, rapidly becomes worm-eaten, and 
as iron houses are cheaper and pay no import duty, they are 
becoming more and more sought after in this part of the world, 
especially in localities such as Amatitlan and Antigua, where 
earthquakes are frequent. 

These houses offer much more security; in case of earthquakes 
the framework, instead of collapsing, merely becomes warped. 
They present, moreover, the advantage of being more durable, of 
guaranteeing the inhabitants, up to a certain point, against 
vermin, of requiring less thickness of wall (in the ordinary 
buildings the walls are at least 0°65 thick), and of permitting the 
introduction of large doorways and bay windows, the glass-panes 
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of which give a handsome appearance to shops and plenty of 
ventilation, which is essential to comfort in the tropics. The 
Belgian Chargé d’Affaires at Guatemala has forwarded to the 
Brussels Commercial Museum information with regard to the 
cost of materials in Central America, and a Belgian merchant, 
settled at Guatemala, proposes to erect in that city a group of their 
houses and a mechanical brick-kiln. 


ADULTERATION OF Foop 1n Brazit.—The Consul-General 
of Belgium, at Sao Paulo, Brazil, informs the Belgian Bulletin du 
Museé Commercial for December 6th, that the Brazilian Customs 
officials are searching with great severity for adulterated articles 
imported from abroad, and that provisions, wines, and alcoholic 
beverages are especially the objects of their suspicion. During the 
last three months more than 200 specimens of suspected goods, 
most of them bearing unfamiliar marks, have been forwarded to 
the National Analytical Laboratory by the health service of the 
Brazilian Customs: wine, cognac, beer, rum, vermouth, bitters, 
Amer Picon, cyder, oil, vinegar, mineral waters, condensed milk, 
flour prepared with milk, peas, asparagus, tomato paste, mustard 
prepared for the table, sausages, green peas preserved, preserved 
fruits and jam, sardines in boxes, butter, maize, straw prepared 
for cigarettes, &c. In many of these articles injurious elements 
have been discovered, and the offenders have been prosecuted. 


MininG aND OTHER INDUSTRIES OF CaILI.—The follow- 
ing statistics of the mining industries of Chili are extracted from 
the last report of the Belgian Representative at Santiago :— 


Different Mines——The general exports of mineral products were 
less by 6,750,000 piastres in 1889 than in 1888; in fact this 
export represented, in 1888, 63,200,000 piastres, and, in 1889, 
56,450,000 only. The diminution is due to the low prices of 
copper and nitrates. 


Copper.—-From 1884 to 1888 Chili has exported about 
1,402,000,000 kilos. of fine copper, worth about 467,500,000 
piastres. Copper in bars was exported in 1888 to the value of 
about 14 millions: in 1889 hardly 6,000,000. During the first 
quarter of 1890 copper in bars to the value of 1,200,000 piastres 
only has been exported. 


Silver—From 1844 to 1888 the exports of fine silver have 
reached 3,564,000,000 grms., worth more than 148,000,000 piastres. 
Silver in bars exported in 1888 represents 182,673,000 grms., 
value 7,725,000 piastres; in 1889, 124,000,000 grms., worth 
5,000,000 piastres. 
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Gold.—The export of gold ores has been 3,800,000 grms., 
worth 1,215,000 piastres in 1888, and 1,500,000, value 525,000 
piastres in 1889. 


Iron and Coal.—The exports of manganese ores were valued 
in 1888 at 180,000 piastres ; in 1889, 265,000 piastres ; of mineral 
coal, in 1888, at 1,300,000 piastres, representing 128,000 tons; in 
1889 they reached 146,000 tons, worth 1,315,000 piastres. 


Saltpetre, Nitrates—While, in 1889, the Customs revenue of 
Valparaiso, Talcahuano, Coquimbo, Coronel, Caldera, and 
Carrizal-Bayo fell off by reason of the diminution in the export 
of copper and wheat, that of Iquique, Pisagua, Antofagasta, 
Taltal, and Tocopilla increased by reason of the advance in the 
export of nitrates. 


In 1888, 785,000,000 kilos. of nitrates were exported with a 
value of 34,000,000 piastres, and in 1889, 921,000,000 kilos., 
worth 36,000,000 piastres; in 1888, 91,000 kilos. of iodine,-worth 
900,000 piastres, and in 1889, 200,000 kilos., worth about 
2,000,000 piastres. 

In the first four months of 1890 the export of nitrates aggre- 
gated about 248,000,000 kilos., worth nearly 9,000,000 piastres, 
peying 3,000,000 duties, and more than 2,000,000 surtax; in 

ay the export and sale were 1,990,500 kilos., worth from 2°47} 
to 2°65 piastres per kilogramme. During the year 1889 the port 
of Iquique shipped 440,000,000 kilos. of nitrates. 

Chili is endeavouring to increase the number and extent of 
its industries. There exist at Santiago and Tomé establish- 
ments which manufacture cloths of good quality, blankets, &c. 
The cloth factory of Santiago, known as the Société Franco- 
Belge de Santiago, obtained a silver medal at the Paris Exhibi- 
tion of 1890. There are beer, bottle, sugar, faience, terra-cotta, 
candle, and paper factories, sugar refineries, saw mills, distilleries, 
&c. The milling industry is considered as one of the most 
important of the country, which includes 750 mills, worked 
principally on old systems. The Chilian Government, in view of 
the development of the industries, organises annual competitions 
concerning a special branch of production. The Government is 
seconded in this direction by the Sociedad de Fomento Fabril, 
company for the encouragement of industry. 

A curious industry of the country is that of the manufacture 
of palm honey, of which there exists a centre of production in the 
hacienda known as “ Palmas de Ocoa.” The improvement in the 
methods of extraction has increased the annual production to about 
100,000 piastres. In one of the warehouses of the Palmas de 
Ocoa establishment, there are at present 200,000 tins containing 
about 200,000 litres ot honey. The residue of the palm remaining 
after the extraction of the honey is sold to a packing paper 
factory, and the idea has been entertained of establishing a factory 
for hats made from the palm fibre, which is never used, but from 
which the best profit possible is drawn. 
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Since the lst January 1890 the Government ceased to levy 
the import duties on machinery, tools, and plant for workshops 
and factories, as well as machinery and material for the construc- 
tion of railways and telegraph lines. 


InpUsTRIES OF Frencn Guyana.—The Economiste Frangais 
for 13th December states that the Annamite convicts lately 
transported to French Guyana were immcdiately employed in 
clearing small bush properties conceded to colonists in the 
neighbourhood of Cayenne. As soon as this labour is completed 
they will be employed in agriculture. The Government of 
French Guyana is convinced that this new experiment will be 
of great service in extending the industrial development of the 
colony. 

A new line of cable will soon be opened, connecting Cayenne 
telegraphically with Martinique. The export of gold during the 
present year has, unfortunately, shown a considerable diminution. 


Rattway Construction 1n CoromBia. — The Colombian 
Vice-Consul at Brussels has announced to the papers that the 
department of Antioquia, in the United States of Colombia, 
has undertaken the construction of a railway which, starting 
from Puerto-Berrio on the River Magdalena, will proceed to 
Medellin, the capital of the department. Of this important line, 
30 miles of narrow gauge have been made and are opened to 
traffic. In the desire to satisfy the requirements of trade, and to 
aid the development of native industries, the Government of 
Antioquia has resolved to push on the completion of this railway 
by making, by contract, to the company which is undertaking the 
construction, concessions which will be immediately lucrative. The 
length of the part to be constructed is about 100 miles ; it 
traverses one of the richest and most prosperous regions of 
Colombia. This railway will become the principal commercial 
artery for a population of half a million souls, eager to develop 
their trade and their mines. Applications may be made to the 
Government of Antioquia, through the Colombia Consuls, until the 
end of March 1891. 


Foreign Trape or Peru.—The Revue Sud-Américaine gives 
the following statement :— 

“The Government has published through the Customs Depart- 
ment a statistical table, showing the commercial movement of 
Peru during the year 1888 :— 

“Tt appears from these data that among the countries exporting 
to Peru, England takes the first place, with a value of 5,349,789 


soles ; Germany second, with 1,121,302 soles; then France, with 
986,580 ; China, with 704,339; the United States, with 681,443 ; 
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’ Ttaly, with 237,965 ; Belgium, with 133,069 ; Chili, with 80,920; 
and Spain, with 42,257. Total (including other countries not 
here specified) 9,461,191 soles. The movement of exportation 
from Peru, during the same period, has been as follows :— 


Soles. 
England - - - 993,336 
Chili - - 569,931 
Ecuador - 352,944 
France - - 155,864 
United States - - - 20,0385 
Germany - - 14,521 
Argentine Republic - - 359 


“In this table, the exports of silver-bearing and Jead-bearing 
ore to England, Germany, France, and Italy are not included. 
Now, during the year 1888, Peru has exported 2,176,062 kilos. of 
lead ore and 85,737 ‘mares’ of silver ore. 

“Tt is certain at the present time that the mining and metal 
industry has a brilliant future before it ; for, on one side, the capital 
engaged is much more important in amount than it used to be, and 
on the other, the recent monetary legislation in the United States 
of America, the ‘Silver Bill’ will have a direct and considerable 
effect on the countries which produce this metal. Already the 
effect of this Jaw is making itself felt in the increased appreciation 
of silver; while the rate of exchange used to be 35 pence, it is 
now 41 pence per sol, and business in general has profited, 
particularly in Lima.” 


Forrign TrapE oF THE ARGENTINE ReEpuBLic.—The 
following statements of the foreign trade of the Argentine 
Republic have been prepared by the Board of Trade from the 
Argentine official publications. 

Value of the imports into and the exports from the Argentine 
Republic in each year from 1879 to 1889 inclusive :—- 


Value. 
Year. 
Imports. Exports. 
Pesos Nacionales. Pesos Nacionales. 

1879 46,364,000 49,358,000 | 
1880 45,536,000 58,381,000 
1881 55,756,000 57,938,C00 
1882 61,246,000 60,389,000 
1883 80,436,000 60,208,000 
1884 94,056,000 68,030,000 
1885 92,222,000 83,879,000 
1886 92,409,000 69,835,000 
1887 117,352,000 84,422,000 
1888 128,412,000 100,112,000 

164,570,000 122,815,000 
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Value of the imports into and the exports from the Argentine 
Republic during the years 1888 and 1889, distinguishing the 
different categories under which they are placed ;— 


I.—Imports. 


Value. 
Categories. 
1888. 1889. 
Pesos Nacionales. | Pesos Nacionales. 

1. Animals - ~ ~ - 234,975 153,933 
2. Food products - - - 14,561,349 18,350,904 
3. Beverages - - - - 12,351,829 15,301,607 
4. Tobacco - - - - 1,587,571 1,895,788 
5. Yarns and tissues . - - 21,280,647 24,149,242 
6. Made up cloths and articles of clothing - 7,727,798 8,080,180 
7. Chemical and pharmaceutical products - 4,326,264 4,756,797 
8. Wood, and manufactures of - - 8,399,610 12,106,858 
9. Paper, > - - - 3,398,495 8,940,824 
10. Hides, Pe ~ - - 1,911,830 2,502,796 
11. Iron, ” - - 17,648,314 24,727,113 

12. Various products for purposes of con- 
struction ~ - - - 15,472,332 24,173,749 
13. Various metals and manufactures thereof 2,805,077 3,871,811 
14. Stones, earths, glass, and pottery products 5,992,589 6,658,646 

15. Combustible minerals and articles for 
purposes of lighting - ~ 4,272,740 7,593,810 
16, Miscellaneous articles and manufactures 6,445,690 6,305,826 
Total ‘ ° 128,412,110 164,569,884 

IL—Exports. 
Value. 
Categories. 
1888, 1889. 
Pesos Nacionales. | Pesos Nacionales. 

1. Animal products - - - 71,075,955 89,282,715 
2. Agricultural products - - 16,298,360 16,935,547 
8. Industrial products - - - 8,105,847 11,946,366 
4. Forestry products - - - 781,793 793,257 
5. Mining products ~ - : 1,526,057 1,629,160 
6. Products of hunting - 7 - 461,241 311,799 
7. Miscellaneous products and articles - 1,862,650 1,916,213 
Total . - - 100,111,903 122,815,057 


Raittway DEvVELOPMENT.— Communications 


have 


been received from the Public Works Department of the Govern- 
ment of India to the effect that the following sections of Indian 
railway have recently been opened to traffic :— 
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The portion of the Tirhoot railway from Pertabgang to Kunwa 
Ghat, a distance of 8°12 miles, was opened for public traffic on 
14th November 1890. 

The Villupuram-Tirnvannamallai section of the Villupuram- 
Guntakal State Railway, a distance of 424 miles, was opened for 
public traffic on the 17th November 1890. 


Tse Rick Trade or BurmMan.—From the figures given in 
Mr. O’Conor’s review of the trade of India in 1889-90, it would 
appear, states the Calcutta Englishman in its edition of the 22nd 
November, that the exports of rice from Burmah had of late years 
tended to fall off. There is, however, every reason to be satisfied 
with the prospect, and if the figures are carefully examined, it 
will appear that. the exports have on the whole increased to a very 
satisfactory extent. 


2. Figures for the financial year (ic. the year ending 31st 
March) are apt to be very misleading. That date falls in the 
middle of the busiest season, while the end of the calendar year is 
also the end of the rice season, The rice exported within any 
calendar year is almost, without exception, the produce of the 
harvest which is gathered in January of that year. The following 
table gives the exports of rice since 1878 by the calendar 
year :— 


Exports of Rice from Lower Burmah. 

Year. To Upper To other Total 

Burmah. Countries. a. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1878 53,323 789,164 842,787 
1879 41,837 802,289 844,126 
1880 5,677 849,841 855,518 
1881 5,243 919,181 924,424 
1882 39,764 1,039,866 1,079,630 
1883 37,840 910,804 948,644 
1884 87,127 763,801 850,928 
1885 96,363 928,838 1,025,201 
1886 77,044 953,934 1,030,978 
1887 125,177 953,664 1,078,841 
1888 150,668 776,398 927,066 
1889 58,504 954,059 1,012,563 
1890 37,000 1,068,000 1,105,000 

(actuals for nine months). 
1890 50,000 1,160,000 1,210,000 
(estimates for the year). 


3. Now it is not clear why, when the rice trade of Lower 
Burmah is under discussion, the exports to Upper Burmah should 
be excluded. From 1879 to 1883 the exports to Upper Burmah 
were comparatively sinall, while in 1887 and 1888 they were very 
large indeed, and the result was that the exports to other 
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countries were much lower than they would have been if produc- 
tion in Upper Burmah had been normal. There have been four 
very remarkable harvests in the series of years for which figures 
are given. Those of January 1882 and 1890 were much above 
average, while in January 1884 and 1888 the crop was very short. 
If these facts are taken into consideration, it does not appear that, 
even if the exports to Upper Burmah are set aside, the rice trade 
tends to fall off. The exports did not reach 900,000 till 1881. 
They never fell below that again, except when the harvest partially 
failed in two years. From 1886 to 1889 (excluding the year 
when the harvest was short) the exports to other countries were 
about 950,000, a very substantial increase as compared with 
previous years, if 1882, when the harvest was abnormal, be 
excluded. The very large increase of the present yexr is due 
partly to extension of cultivation and partly to the crop being a 
bumper one. The crop of January 1890 was probably no better 
than that of January 1882, but the exports to other countries will 
be 1,160,000 tons, as compared with 1,040,000 tons in 1882, or 
an increase of 120,000 tons in eight years. 


4, But, as already mentioned, there is no reason why the 
exports to Upper Burmah should be excluded ; and, if the total 
exports from Lower Burmah be compared, it will appear more 
clearly that the progress on the whole bas been steady. In the 
five years 1881-85 the total exports only twice exceeded 1,000,000 
tons; in the next five years they have only once fallen below 
1,000,000, and that was in a very exceptional year, when the 
exports from Akyab alone fell from 160,000 tons to 90,000 tons 
owing to destruction by salt-water inundation. 

5. It does not appear that the trade is likely to he affected to 
any serious extent by the exports from Saigon, Siam, and Java to 
Europe and the Straits. The exports of rice from Saigon between 
the Ist January 1890 and the 13th October amounted to 440,971 
tons, as compared with 260,714 tons in the corresponding period 
in 1889, but in that year the crop in Saigon was a very short 
one. However, even with these large exports from Saigon, only 
16,202 tons of rice went to Singapore and 33,893 tons to Europe. 
Again, between the lst January 1890 and the 3lst August there 
were only 8,466 tons of rice exported from Java to Europe, and 
2,872 tons to Singapore, while the exports of rice from Siam to 
Europe from the beginning of 1890 have, according to the latest 
available information, been 72,000 tons, 


Tae Trape or Beneau.—The following account 
of the foreign trade of Bengal is extracted from the report 
on the administration of the Customs Department in the Bengal 
Presidency for the official year 1889-9(. 

Imports.—The total value of the imports by sea into the Bengal 


Presidency during 1889-90, amounted to 31,56,52,561 rupees. 
against 32,51,37,468 rupees in 1888-89. 
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In the value of imports of merchandige in the foreign trade, the 
improvement noticed in the report for 1888-89 did not continue, 
but the decrease was small and amounted to Re, 57.05,255, or 
22 per cent. The imports of treasure also exhibit a falling off of 
Rs. 23,33,955, or 16 per cent., owing to the smaller quantity of 
silver received from the United Kingdom and France during the 
past year. Taking the value of imports of merchandise and 
treasure together, the decrease amounts to Rs. 80,39,210, or 2°9 per 
cent. 

As regards the coasting trade, the result is equally unsatisfactory, 
as the value of imports of merchandise diminished by Rs. 5,26,937, 
or 1 per cent., and of treasure by Rs. 9,18,760, or 23 per cent. 
The total decline in the imports both of merchandise and treasure 
thus amounts to Rs, 14,45,697, or 2°6 per cent. 

Exports.—The total value of exports by sea from the Bengal 
Presidency during 1889-90 was Rs. 47,55,78,979, as compared 
with Rs, 45,65,76,186 in the previous year. 

The total value of exports in the foreign trade has been steadily 
improving since the year 1885-86. During the past year there 
was a further increase of upwards of 13 crores in Indian produce, 
chiefly due to heavy shipments of gunny-cloth and rape-sced, and 
to high prices obtained for rice, jute, linseed, and raw silk, owing 
to which the value of these articles shows an increase, though a 
smaller quantity was exported. The re-exports of foreign 
merchandise, in which there was a deficiency in the year preceding 


the year under report, rose by over 3 lakhs, while owing to the 
larger despatches of silver made to Ceylon, the value of exports of 
treasure also increased by upwards of 8 lakhs, 

In the coasting trade a further falling off is, however, noticeable 
in the value of exports of merchandise. The decrease amounted 
to 174 lakhs, of which nearly 4% lakhs were in Indian produce 
and upwards of 12 lakhs in foreign merchandise ; on the other 
hand transactions in treasure advanced by nearly 144 lakhs, and 
thereby reduced the net falling off in the total value of the 
coasting trade of the province to a little over 3 lakhs. Taking 
the figures of the foreign and coasting trade together, an increase 
of Rs. 1,90,02,793, or 4:1 per cert.,in the value of. exports, is 
apparent. 

The total value of imports and exports in the sea-borne trade of 
the Bengal Presidency, inclusive of treasure, but exclusive of 
Government transactions, has contained to rise since the falling off 
in 1885-86. As compared with the year 1888-89, the increase 
amounts to Rs. 95,17,886, or 1'2 per cent. 


CanaDIAN TRADE IN 1889-90.—The Canadian trade returns 
for 1889-90 which have just been issued at Ottawa are, so 
far as can be judged from the cable summary, even more 
satisfactory than most people expected. We all knew, says the 
Canadian Gazette, that Canada did well last year, but the returns 
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show that she enjoyed something like the activity which marked 
the opening of this decade. Here is a comparison with represen- 
tative years :— 


— Total Imports. Total Exports. Aggregate Trade. 
Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. 
1868 73,459,644 57,567,888 131,027,532 
1873 128,011,281 89,389,922 217,801,203 
1878 93,081,787 79,323,667 172,405,454 
1883 132,254,022 98,085,804 230,339,826 
1888 110,894,630 90,203,000 201,097,630 
1889 115,224,931 89,189,167 204,414,098 
1890 121,858,241 96,749,149 218,607,390 


Last year’s imports were therefore 6,500,000 dols. greater in value 
than those of 1889, while the exports were 7,750,000 dols. greater. 
The value of imports has heen exceeded only four times since 
confederation ; in only three years has the value of the exports 
been exceeded ; while only twice, in 1882 and 1883, has the total 
trade been of greater value during the same period. Last year’s 
total trade was, moreover, over thirty-two million dollars in excess 
of the average of the previous twenty-two years. This surely is 
no mean record. Of course we need hardly point out that the 
Canadian trade in the period covered by these statistics was not 
affected by the recent United States tariff legislation. The 
current year wil] be the first year under the McKinley tariff. 


Tue Minera WEAL1H OF CANADA.—The annual volume of 
statistics collected by the Geological Survey of Canada has, 
says the Canadian (Gazette, just been issued at Ottawa. The 
mineral output of the country in the past year is valued at 
3,909,000/. shewing an increase of 600,000/. for the twelve months. 
There was an ingrease of 60,0002 in the value of minerals 
exported, which reached a total of 883,834/, More than 80 per 
cent. of this, amounting to 750,670/, went to the United States, 
while this country took minerals valued at 84,4711, and 30,662/. 
worth went to Newfoundland. The mineral exports included (in 
value) gold, 121,850/. ; asbestos, 72,000/. ; iron and steel, 62,0001. ; 
gypsum, 39,000; copper, 33,691/.; phosphates, 78,953/. ; silver, 
42,2301; lime and cement, 32,2511; petroleum, 2,151/.; mica, 
6,100/.; iron ore, 7,9732.; manganese, 5,870/.; sand and gravels, 
10,530; salt, 4782; and slate, 6602; with 9,915/. worth of 
wrought and unwrought stone, and 1,257/ worth of glass and glass 


ware, 

Far the most important in the list of Canadian minerals, how- 
ever, was coal, of which 2,719,478 tons were produced, and 
665,815 tons were exported, the values being 1,116,836. and 
466,981/. respectively. ‘The coal production showed an increase 
of 61,344 tons and 65,0002, but the average increase of the past 
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few years was not maintained. The quantity produced by the 
Nova Scotian mines, indeed—1,967,032 tons—was less than the 
previous year’s output by 22,000 tons; and the North-West 
Territories fell off to the extent of 17,760 tons, bringing their 
figure down to 97,364. On the other hand, British Columbia’s 
649,409 tons were over 100,000 tons more than in the previous 
ear. No less than 1,600,021/ worth of coal was imported to the 
ominion, anthracite contributing most largely to this amount. 
The total value of minerals and mineral products imported by 
the Dominion during the year was 5,130,533/, including iron and 
steel, 1,930,130/. ; petroleum, 101,199/.; paints, 106,670/.; lead, 
71,3461; tin, 266,913; salt, 61,2122; glass and glass ware, 
251,532/.; brass and copper, 198,359/.; building stone, 41,2212. ; 
precious stones, 31,989/. ; marble, 21,819/.; zinc, 21,2197. ; asphalt, 
6,710/. 


TRADE BETWEEN THE UnNirep States AND WESTERN 
Canapa.—A report which Mr. James W. Taylor, the United 
States Consul at Winnipeg, has presented to his Government 
at Washington, gives particulars of this trade between the 
United States and the western sections of the Dominion, 
The imports from the United States into the Canadian North- 
West have undergone many changes during the past 18 years, 
but are still considerable, despite hostile tariffs on either side 
of the boundary line. The imports from the States practically 
commenced in 1872 with a value of 1,413,000 dols.; by 1880 
they had risen to 4,637,000 dols.; and thence rose again to 
7,362,000, 16,200,000, and 24,300,000 dols. in the years 1881, 
1882, and 1883. In 1884 there came a fall to 12,784,000 
dols., and a further fall in 1885 to 10,983,000 dols. Still 
further the trade fell, owing, no doubt, to the supply of many 
of the needs of the North-West from Eastern Canada, until 
it reached 7,716,000 dols. in 1888, and last year it stood at 
8,000,000 dols. The exports from the Canadian North-West into 
the United States have steadily developed during these 18 years. 
In 1872 they stood at 295,000 dols. only; in 1882 they had 
reached 871,000 dols., and consisted mainly of furs; but in 
subsequent years, when grain and cattle-raising had become more 
general, the totals rose to one, two, four, and six million dollars. It 
is also interesting to observe how the Manitoba trade with Eastern 
Canada and British Columbia is developing. Last year the 
domestic exports to the Eastern provinces were valued at 
3,00,0000 dols., and the total trade with British Columbia at 
400,000 dols. In view of these figures it is hardly surprising 
that Mr. Taylor should declare his conviction that every year 
deepens the impression among the people of Manitoba that greater 
facilities of trade with the United States would be to the immense 
advantage of the province. 
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Supsury Nicker Deposits Canapa.—The Canadian 
Gazette says that the commissioners appointed by the United 
States naval authorities to visit and report upon the nickel- 
bearing districts of Canada have presented their report to the 
Washington authorities. It is dated October 14th, 1890, and is 
signed by Commodore William F. G. Folger, Chief of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, and Lieutenant B. H. Buckingham, an officer of 
the department, and furnishes a valuable confirmation of previous 
unofficial reports upon the wealth of nickel-bearing ores in the 
Sudbury district. These extracts from the report will indicate its 
general character :— 

We are fully convinced, from the surface indications and the 
shafts already sunk, that they have an amount of mineral which 
cannot be exhausted by this generation. The deposits of nickel 
lie between walls of granite and diorite, and are easily to be 
distinguished, showing that there was absolutely no danger of the 
commissioners being deceived by mere surface indications. 

But not only is the ore easily distinguished, it is easily handled 
when branch railways are built to the mines. The report states 
that the country for hundreds of miles is broken by rocky ridges 
from 100 to 600 feet high, with bare rocks cropping out in many 
places and the rest covered by a thin soil upon which are pine 
forests. ‘ Between the hiils are marshy valleys and numerous 
akes and streams capable of furnishing abundant water-power.” 
And again :—“It is important to notice, from an economic point 
*¢ of view, that these ores can be smelted in their natural state— 
* that is, they do not require the admixture of fluxing substances. 
* The dead pine timber found in great abundance in the neigh- 
* bourhood, and which can be delivered at the furnace at 1 dol. 
* 80 cents a cord, is a good fuel for roasting, though hardwood 
* would be better, but owing to the fusible qualities of the ores 
* and the intermixed rock, it answers the purpose. Coke is 
* hence the only material that has to be brought from abroad. 
** This is procured from Pittsburg, and can be delivered at the 
* works at 7 dols. a ton.” 

The report closes with a summary in figures. The commis- 
sioners give an “ estimate of tons of ore above the surface of the 
ground in deposits seen by us—650,000,000.” This is, as the 
Toronto Globe puts it, an amount equal to five times all the iron 
that has been taken out of the rich mines of the Lake Superior 
district (United States side) in the whole 40 years of their working. 
If this ore were raised and shipped it would give more than three 
times as much freight as the whole of the railways of Canada 
have raised since the first locomotive began to run. The amount 
of ore taken from the mines up to October lst is about 175,000 
tons. The daily crushing capacity of the machinery at work on 
the ground is about 1,750 tons, and the daily furnace capacity of 
matter is about 100 tons. 
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Tur Resources oF NorTHERN QueBEC.—Mr. J.B. Charle- 
son, Forest Ranger of the province of Quebec, arrived at Ottawa 
on 3rd November from his expedition among the unexplored 
regions of the province of Quebec in the north. The Canadian 
Gazette gives the following as Mr. Charleson’s account of his 
trip :—‘“ The object was to ascertain, if possible, the value of the 
** unsold or unleased limits belonging to the province in the, at 
* present, unknown regions. We left here just nine weeks ago 
“ to-day with a party of 18 men, all of whom were experts in 
“ forest ranging. We explored about 330 miles north-east of 
“ Mattawa, or about 200 miles almost due north of, Ottawa, as 
“ faras Lake Cassogma, or what would be in English ‘ By Lake.’ 
* We went into territory where never white man has been known 
“ to go. We found everywhere a fine country, and the timber 
“ was fully equal, if not superior, to the best in the explored 
* regions of both provinces. As regards the objects of our trip, 
“ we learned that there is about a million dollars’ worth of timber 
“ in the unexplored regions, or about 2,000 square miles, At 
* 280 miles above Mattawa, at the height of land, at the place 
where the Ottawa ard Jen-de-Terre rivers join, we ate potatoes 
“ and turnips grown by the Hudson Bay Company’s agent, a 
‘© Mr. Edwardson. The timber is all in a belt. We came across 
* Indians who had never seen a white man except Father Tafard, 
the missionary. They seem glad to see us. We found most 
* of them in a starving state. There is plenty of fishing, and 
** bears are plentiful, but the Indians are too lazy to even secure 
“ the food necessary for their subsistence. We gave away a 
good deal of food to them. The weather throughout was good, 
* and we had a pleasant trip.” 


Victorian YEAR Book For 1889-90.—Volume I. of the 
Victorian Year Book for 1889-90 by Mr. H. Heylyn Hayter, 
Government Statist of Victoria, has recently been received at 
- Board of Trade. This work is divided into the following 

eads :— 

Introductory remarks ; constitution aad government of Victoria ; 
population, finance, vital statistics, accumulation. Appendix A. 
gives detailed information as regards the revenue and expendi- 
ture of Victoria, 1888-89 to 1890-91. Appendix B. consists 
of labour reports supplied by the municipal authorities of 
Victoria. ‘Together with the index, the whole volume comprises 
517 pages. 


Tosacco Growrne IN Victor1A.—The Agricultural Depart- 
ment of Victoria has written to the Minister of Agriculture at 
Washington, United States, asking him to obtain on behalf of 
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the Victorian Government the services of an expert in the 
growth and manufacture of tobacco. It is felt, says the 
Australasian, that there is a large field for the growth and 
manufacture of tobacco in the colony of Victoria, but so far 
the efforts made in that direction have only met with indifferent 
success, owing to the defects arising from want of knowledge 
in the drying and treatment of the leaf after it has been 
cut. Itis hoped that, by obtaining the services of a thorough 
competent expert who has had considerable practical experience, 
these defects will be removed, and that before very long 
tobacco will form one of the chief products of the colony. 
For some months past there has been a gradual falling off in the 
cultivation of tobacco in this colony, though the climate and soil 
are suitable to its growth. The reason assigned for this by the 
growers is that the local manufacturers do not show any disposition 
to use Victorian-grown tobacco-leaf to any great extent in the 
manufacture of tobacco, and therefore there is only a limited 
market for the leaf. In order to stimulate the manufacture of 
loeally-grown tobacco-leaf into plugs, the Government has decided 
to offer a bonus of 50/. to any individual or company who, 
between Ist January 1890, and 30th June 1895, manufactures 
in Victoria exclusively from plants grown in the colony 2,000 lb. 
weight of tobacco of a good quality of current marketable value. 
An additional sum of 5/. may be paid for each 200 lb. manu- 
factured in excess of the 2,000 lbs. referred to ; but no person or 
company is to receive more than 5001. by way of bonuses, 
Every person intending to commence or to carry on the process 
of manufacturing colonial tobacco, and who intends to claim a 
bonus for its manufacture, must give notice in writing to the 
Secretary for Agriculture. 


Raitway Trarric Earnines 1n New Soutn 
In a communication to the Board of Trade, dated the 9th 
December, the Secretary to the New South Wales Government 
Agency forwards a statement of the railway and tramway revenue 
of New South Wales for the month and nine months ended 
30th September last. 

According to this statement, the earnings of the railways in 
September last amounted to 241,691/, as against 223,948/. for 
the corresponding month of 1889. In the nine months the 
aggregate earnings were 1,852,168/.,as compared with 1,763,4112. 
in 1889. The miles of line opened in 1890 reached 2,182, 
against 2,171 in 1889. 

As regards the tramways, the receipts for the month of 
September 1890 amounted to 23,3471, as against 23,578/. for 
the corresponding month of 1889. The aggregate receipts for 
the nine months were 201,839/., as compared with 190,006/. 
Length of line open in 1890, 39} miles ; in 1889, 39} miles, 
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Minera Weattu or New Soutn Wates.—A_ volume, 
entitled “The Wealth and Progress of New South Wales, 
1889-90” by Mr. T. A. Coghlan, Government Statistician, has 
recently been issued from the Government press at Sydney. 

In that section of the book dealing with mines and minerals, 
the following table is published showing the approximate number 
of persons actually engaged in the principal departmeents of 
mining during each of the past seven years :— 


Persons engaged 

Mining My 1883. | 1884. | 1885. 1886. | 1887. | 1888. | 1889. 

Gold - - - 6,750 | 6,548 | 5,911 | 6,767 | 6,060 | 8,278 | 10,192 
Silver and silver lead - + 45 929 | 1,297 | 1,670 | 4,215 | 6,587 
Copper - - | 1,913 | 1,746 | 1,000 622 503 | 1,214 542 
Tin - - - 4,100 | 2,850 | 3,395 | 2,814] 3,188 | 3,499 | 1,234 
Coal - ‘ - | 5,481 | 6,227 | 7,097 | 7,847 | 7,998 | 9,301 | 10,277 
Shale - - - 293 116 324 100 120 253 138 
Total - | 18,537 | 17,5382 | 18,656 | 19,447 | 19,589 | 26,760 | 28,970 


* No estimate made. 


There were also 47 men engaged in mining for bismuth, 90 iron 
miners at Lithgow, and 77 men mining for various other minerals, 
making a total of 29,184 miners at work in 1889, representing 
with their families a population of about 138,000 persons directly 
dependent upon mining for a livelihood. 

The summary hereunder shows the quantity and value of the 
products of the various minerals since their first discovery, as well 
as the quantity won in the year 1889. It will be seen that the 
colony has produced various minerals of the total value of over 
754 millions sterling :— 


During the Year 1889. [To the end of the Year 1889. 
Minerals. 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value, 
| 
| Ozs. £ Ozs. £ 
Gold - ~ 119,759 434,070 10,092,356 37,614,887 
Silver - - 416,895 72,001 3,714,996 751,555 
Tons. Tons. 

Coal - -| 3,655,632 1,632,849 46,803,983 22,787,156 
Shale - - 40,561 77,667 556,682 1,234,449 
Tin - 207,670 5,362,643 
Copper - - _ 122,444 _ 8,278,621 
Tron - - 265,465 

Antimony (metal) - 66 f 557 
om |) 3,548 73,501 
Bismuth - - 42 11,349 165 35,836 
Silver-lead ore - 81,545 1,899,197 140,242 4,168,397 
Lead (pig) - 523 6,711 523 6,711 
Oxide of iron - 489 1,329 489 1,829 
Sundry minerals 1,707 44,769 
Total value - 4,470,388 75,625,319 
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Tae Inpustry New Zeatanp.—The following 
is the report of the Flax and Industries Committee on Local 
Industries, laid on the table of the House recently in New 
Zealand :—Your committee have the honour to report that they 
have taken evidence bearing on the New Zealand flax industry 
from manufacturers, experts, and others interested in the trade, 
and have carefully considered the correspondence and other 
documentary evidence laid before them. 2. Your committee 
have been much indebted to the able correspondence of the 
Agent General, whose evidence, assisted by that of his corre- 
spondents, with reference to the present uses of the fibre, points 
to the conclusion that it is, as at present exported, chiefly used 
either alone or in conjunction with manilla for rope cr twine- 
making. 3. Your committee have been much impressed with the 
rapid increase of the export of New Zealand flax fibre, and are 
gratified to observe from the evidence before them that, notwith- 
standing the serious decline in prices lately experienced (a decline 
which was equally felt by kindred fibres), the manufacturers are 
apparently not discouraged, but, on the contrary, are still 
producing largely. It must be remembered, however, that ihe 
fibre as now exported is fit only for the manufacture of rope and 
twine, and for such purposes for which manilla and sisal are used. 
4, Your committee, being strongly of opinion that New Zealand 
flax fibre is capable of greater possibilities, think some steps should 
now be taken to further the industry. They, therefore, beg to 
make the following recommendations :—5. That the Government 
should offer a bonus of 10,000/. for the encouragement of the flax 
industry, to be devoted to the following purposes—(a.) For a 
process of flax dressing which will reduce the cost of production. 
(b.) For a process which will improve the quality of the dressed 
fibre, making it suitable for textile purposes. (c.) For a mode of 
utilising the waste products of the industry. 6. Appended will 
be found regulations which the committee recommend for adop- 
tion by the Government under which a bonus can be earned. 
7. That steps be taken to establish classification at the port of 
export, to be undertaken by inspectors appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and that the Government should confer with the hemp 
millers for the purpose of framing regulations. 8. That as your 
committee regret to find that there has virtually been no inquiry 
into or report on the production of New Zealand flax fibre since 
1873, they recommend that the evidence now before them be 
printed in pamphlet form, and that Sir J. Hector’s pamphlet 
(* Phormium as a Fibrous Plant”) be reprinted, together with 
carefully revised information obtained during the present inquiry, 
and any additional information that may be procurable with 
respect to experiments conducted during the progress of the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition, or at any other time, in connexion 
with New Zealand flax fibre; and that these publications, when 
printed, be distributed amongst flax millers and others interested 
in the industry. 9. Your committee find that hitherto flax in 
many districts had been cut in a most reckless and destructive 
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manner, and in order to ensure a continuous supply of raw 
material it is imperative that some care should be taken in 
future. Flax-owners should therefore be strongly urged to give 
instructions to their cutters to cut it in such a manner as to leave 
the heart of “ flax fans” uninjured. 10. Your committee are 
further of opinion that, in view of the evidence laid before them, 
it is very desirable that atiention should be given to the planting 
and cultivation of the best varieties of New Zealand flax, with a 
view to the production of fibre of a superior quality. 11. That 
your committee find that the market price in London is preju- 
dicially affected by the fact that the contents of a single bale, as 
well as several bales of one consignment, often vary very widely, 
and they desire to draw the attention of flax millers to the 
expediency of exercising care in this particular. 12. Your 
committee wish it generally known, and therefore embody it in 
this report, that from special inquiries made as to the liability of 
New Zealand flax fibre to fire when shipped damp or wet, they 
find conclusive evidence that it is not liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion, but that dampness merely has the effect of rotting or so 
seriously discolouring the fibre as to render it almost valueless on 
reaching the home market. 13. Your committee is of opinion 
that the above recommendations, if carried out, will result in the 
flax industry becoming one of very great importance to the 
colony. 


Bonus Conditions.—The following are the suggested bonus 
conditions for the encouragement of the flax industry. 

1. Anyone applying for a bonus must submit his process to 
be tested before three commissioners, who shall be appointed by 
the Government. 

2. That there shall be a production of not less than 10 tons of 
dressed fibre. 

3. Taking the present cost of fibre at 15d at the ship’s side, 
if the commissioners are satisfied that the process reduces the 
cost at the ship’s side of good dressed fibre (equal to superior 
New Zealand) to 7/. 10s. (or half the present cost), they shall 
recommend the sum of 4,000/. be paid to the inventor; and, if 
they think fit, besides such bonus. may recommend that the 
inventor be allowed to retain his right to require a royalty per 
ton from those who use the process. 

4, If the process reduces the cost at the ship’s side to any sum 
per ton between 15/ and 7/. 10s. then the commissioners may 
award the sum of 1,000/, or sucn proportion thereof as they may 
think fit, 

5. If the commissioners are satisfied that any process has 
materially improved the quality of dressed fibre by (say) 101. 
per ton, and rendered it suitable for textile purposes, they may 
recommend that 2,500/. be paid to the inventor, or such pro- 
ee thereof as they think best; and may recommend that, 

esides the bonus, the inventor be allowed to retain his right to 
require a royalty per ton from those who use the process, 
65216. F 
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6. The bonus for the best means of utilising the waste products 
of the flax industry shall not exceed 2,500/., and shill be paid 
for the process which besides making it an article of profit to 
producers, shall so utilise 75 per cent. of the waste as to make it a 
profitable and useful article of commerce. Such process to be 
subject to any test the commissioners may think fit; and it shall 
be within their power to award the whole or any portion of such 
bonus as they think fit. 

7. All applications for such bonus to be sent in on or before 
a date to be fixed by the commissioners. All applicants to 
agree to accept the award of the commissioners, and also to agree 
to charge no higher royalty per ton than the commissioners may 


fix. 


Returns oF Cyprus.—From a return issued by 
the Chief Collector of Customs at Larnaca it appears that the 
total number of steam and sailing vessels entered at ports in 
Cyprus during the six months ended 30th September 1890 was 
1,002 with a tonnage of 138,621 tons. The 83 steam vessels 
entered carried a tonnage of 95,545, and the 919 sailing vessels 
43,076 tons. The number and tonnage of vessels cleared were 
respectively 1,000 and 134,410. Of these, 82 with 94,302 tons 
were steam veszels and 918 with 40,108 tons sailing vessels. 


Tue Sugar anD Cocoa Crops or follow- 
ing information respecting the sugar and cocoa crops of Trinidad 
is extracted from a report by Mr. H. J, Clark, Government 
Statist of Trinidad, dated the 2nd October :— 

Sugar.—Both the sugar and cocoa crops suffered from the 
very unseasonable weather which prevailed during the first six 
months of the year, the former in quantity, the latter in quality. 
The rain, varying from slight showers to heavy downpours, which 
set in towards the end of March, continued with more or less 
frequency till the final break-up of the season early in June. 
This weather greatly retarded sugar-making, and, as a conse- 
quence, a large acreage of standing canes, estimated as equal to 
8,000 tons of sugar, was left uncut. 

Although slightly more than one-half of the entire crop still 
consists of Muscovado, the quantity of vacuum pan or “ crystals ” 
is steadily, although very slowly, increasing, having risen from 
43°61 per cent. in 1888 to 44°73 in 1889 and 49°34 per cent. in 
1890. 

The figures of the exports to the principal countries during the 
last 10 years give striking evidence of the great and growing 
value of the American market, especially at a time when foreign 
bounty-fed “ beet” has practically closed the markets of Great 
Britain to the sugar products of her own colonies. 

Cocoa.—The wet weather already referred to proved quite as 
serious a drawback to cocoa as to sugar, by rendering it almost 
impossible, especially for the smaller proprietors and those not 
possessing adequate drying-houses, to “cure” the cocoa, in 
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consequence of which large quantities of the ordinary grades of 
cocoa reached the home markets in a more or less “ weathered ” 
condition. The large quantity thus deteriorated, and the low 
range of prices obtained for it, have given a new impetus to the 
search for some really efficient, and at the same time practical, 
method of artificial drying, and it is to be hoped that this renewed 

effort to solve a problem which is of so much importance to the 
colony may shortly be crowned with success. 

The crop of the past season, the largest yet gathered, shows an 
increase of 7,000,000 lbs., as compared with that of 1881. If in 
order to make the comparison more strictly correct, the average 
crops of the first and last three years of the decade be taken, the 
increase will still be 6,300,000 lbs., which at the lowest estimate 
represents an increased area beating cocoa of 20,000 acres, and it 
may be fairly estimated that of the total cultivated area of the colony 
fully 65,000 to 68,000 acres is ia cocoa cultivation—young and old. 

From a return showing the quantities of cocoa exported to 
each country respectively during the past 10 years, it appears 
that while the total production of the second five years of the 
decade (1886-90) exceeded that of the first five years (1881-85) 
by no less than 20 million pounds, and although of this largely 
increased production the mother country (our largest customer) 
only took 2,500,000 Ibs., yet the remainder was fully absorbed 
by the increase in exports to France and America, amounting to 
9,650,000 lbs. and 7,300,000 lbs. respectively, and by smaller 
increases in exports to various other countries; or to put it in 
another form, our average cocva crops during the two quinquennial 
periods forming the decade have been absorbed in the following 
proportions :— 


Average crop 


Average crop 


1881-85, 1885-89, 
12,478,768 lbs. 16,473,876 lbs. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
United Kingdom - 61 49 
France - - 253 31 
United States of America 13 18} 
Other countries - - 3 


100 100 


The most important and satisfactory fact established by this 
return is undoubtedly the large and steady increase in our 
exports of cocoa to the United States, a market which, once 
fairly won, will readily absorb all our increased production for 
many years to come. It is worthy of notice also that the exports 


to Canada during the past season, although comparatively trifling, 
have been the largest as yet recorded. Among our smaller 
customers, Holland took an exceptionally large quantity (1,500 
bags) during the past scason; while the shipments to Germany, 
though still unimportant, were very much larger than during the 
two immediately preceding seasons (1888 and 1889). 
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VIII—AUTHORISED GAS UNDERTAKINGS. 


The Annual Returns relating to the Authorised Gas Under- 
takings in the United Kingdom—that of Companies for the year 
1889 and that of Local Authorities for the year ended March 
25th, 1890—have been issued, from which the following table is 
taken :— 


TABLE SHOWING THE ToTaL or THE Locat AUTHORITIES’ 
AND Companies’ RETURNS. 


Number 
of Authorised Amount Paid up 
Undertakings 
_ineluded Authorised. | and Borrowed. 
in Return. 
£ £ 
Companies’ RETURN - 405 t 51,747,293 38,207,748 
LocaL AUTHORITIES’ RETURN 178 $24,846,431 21,669,789 
ToTAL 578 76,593,724 59,877,537 
: Tons of Number of 
Receipts. Coal Cubic Feet 
ire. |Carbonised.| of Gus Made. 
£ £ 
CoMPANIES’ RETURN | 10,778,246 7,634,605 | 6,309,495 | 64,627,914,489 
Lecat AuTHORITIES’ RETURN : - 5,067,843 3,627,578 | 3,358,516 | 33,453,368,830 
Toran - «| 15,846,089 | 11,262,188 | 9,663,011 | 98,081,283,319 
Number 
Number of ; Length of | Number | ¢¢ puplic 
Cubic Feet |Gas Mains; of Lamps 
of Gas Sold. | in Miles, |Consumers. Lighted, 
CoMPANIES’ RETURN | 59,600,303,013 18,9173 1,128,838 268,013 
Local AvTHORITIES’ RETURN - | 30,652,291,701 7,0674 1,115,267 178,867 


ToTaL - - - - |90,252,504,714 21,5842 2,244,105 | 446,880 


+ Share Capital and Loan authorised. t Loan authorised. 


The increase over the previous year has been 761,930. in the 
amount of capital authorised, 805,170/. in the amount paid up, 
494,099/, in revenue, 785,012/. in expenditure, 407,441 in tons of 
coal carbonised, 3,371,616,079 in cubic feet of gas made, 
3,229,306,009 in cubic feet of gas sold, 461} miles of gas main, 
51,159 consumers, and 12,768 public lamps lighted. Electric 
lighting does not therefore appear as yet to have had any 
perceptible effect upon the progress of the gas industry. 

The number of authorised gas undertakings in the United 
Kingdom is 578, of which 173, or nearly 30 per cent., belong to 
local authorities, the increase over the previous year being 10, 
all belonging to companies. The increase over the year 1882, 
which is the first year for which the returns were issued for the 
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United Kingdom, is 78, the increase in the number belonging to 
local authorities being 25. 

The receipts of the companies averaged 3s. 7+ 42d. per 1,000 
cubic feet of gas sold as compared with 3s. 7 * 90d. in the previous 
year, and 3s. 8°52d. in 1887. The receipts of local authorities 
averaged 3s. 3° 67d. as compared with 3s. 3 + 12d. in the previous 
year and 3s. 3°34d.in the year 1887--88. In some instances 
local authorities supply gas to the public lamps free of charge, and 
in Scotland many of them are under statutory obligations to 
supply gas at cost price, which must be taken into consideration 
in noting the lower average receipt by local authorities. The 
expenditure of the companies averaged 2s, 6* 74d. per 1,000 cubic 
feet of gas sold as compared with 2s, 5°65d. in the previous 
year and 2s. 6°48d. in 1887. The expenditure of local autho- 
rities averaged 2s. 4°40d. as compared with 2s. 3° 41d. in the 
previous year and 2s, 3°67d. in the year 1887-88. The average 
expenditure of local authorities was therefore less than that of 
the companies, but the latter have only 81 consumers and 19 
public lamps per mile of main as compared with an average of 
145 consumers and 23 public lamps per mile of main by local 
anthorities, the proportions being similar to those shown by the 
returns of last year. The averages of expenditure show that the 
tendency to decrease, noticeable in a returns, has not been 
maintained, as in each case there has been an increase over the 
previous year of about 1d. per 1,000 cubic feet of gas scld. The 
next returns will probably show a still further increase in the 
average expenditure in view of the increase which has since taken 
place in the cost of coaland labour. At the same time the average 
receipt has not increased in proportion to the average expenditure ; 
in fact, in the case of the companies it has decreased by 48d., 
while in the case of local authorities it has increased by only « 55d. 
per 1,000 cubic feet of gas sold. Consequently the gross profit per 
1,000 cubic feet of gas sold has decreased in the case of companies 
by 1:57d. and in the ease of local authorities by *44d., the gross 
profit by the companies being 1s. 0 * 68d. and by the local autho- 
rities 11°27d. In spite, however, of this diminution of profit the 
table given on the following page shows that the average dividend 
paid by companiés on their original capital was slightly in excess 
of that paid in the previous year, the average being 8/. 11s. 03d. 
as against 8/. 10s. 113d. per cent. 

The average make of gas per ton of coal carbonised was 
10,242 cubic feet by companies and 9,975 by local autho- 
rities, showing a decrease of 59 and 128 cubic feet respec- 
tively. The price of gas to private consumers was reduced as 
compared with the previous year by about 112 companies and 
36 local authorities, exclusive of reductions caused by increased 
discount allowances in a few cases. The price was raised in 
about five instances by companies and seven instances by local 
authorities. In the case of seven companies and four local autho- 
rities the expenditure exceeded the receipts. Ten companies paid 
no dividend, and in the case of 36 local authorities the excess 
of receipts over expenditure was insufficient to provide for the 
payment of interest, &c, 
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Companies’ Return.—32,117,2021. share capital has been paid 
up, of which 5,205,325/, including premiums (1,563,5952.), has 
been raised under the auction clauses. 

The lowest price charged for gis was 1s. 9d. per 1,600 cubic 
feet, at Plymouth, which enabled the company under the operation 
of the sliding seale to pay a dividend of 12} per cent. The highest 
price charged was 7s. 6d., at Walton-on-the-Naze. 160 companies 
paid a dividend of 10 per cent. on the original capital and 51 com- 
panies paid dividends varying from 10} to 17% per cent. mostly 
under the operation of the sliding scale. The highest dividends 
paid under the sliding scale were 16 per cent. by the Harrogate 
Gas Company and 14# per cent. by the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company. The Kingston-upon-Hull Gas Light Company paid a 
dividend of 173 per cent. (Act, 1821), the Pontypridd Gas Light 
and Coke Company 16} per cent. (6} per cent. being in respect 
of arrears), and the Warwick Gas Light Company 15 per cent., 
but not under the sliding scale. 

The following is a table of the dividends paid on the original 
capital :-— 


No. of Companies. No. of Companies. 
Dividend Paid Dividend Paid 
on Original Capital.| | | Original Capital. 1888. | 1889. 

Nodividend - 10 10 10? percent. - 1 3 

percent. - 1 1 ll 12 18 
1 1 - 2 1 
1 113 ” 3 3 
1 
” 4 2 - 2 4 
p> - 4 4 123 , - - 38 2 
” 7 125 4 3 
” 1 1 af ” 1 
6 7 123, 1 2 
-| 21 i9 [| 138 , 2 2 
- «| 18 18 1 1 
” = 1 14¢ ” 1 
» * 1 1 15g yy - 1 
” 2 16 - - 1 
- 22 19 717% 1 1 
” _ 20 - - 1 
” - 34 37 Gas not yet supplied 6 4 
” . : 1 1 Private undertakings 7 7 
” 3 6 
” aad - 2 2 Total - ~ 395 405 
- - 17 17 
» 1 Average dividend 
” = "e 1 2 of 382 companies, } 81. 10s, 113d. 
” 3 2 1888 - 
” - - | 157 160 Average dividend 
1 of 394 companies, 81. 11s. 03d. 
” 6 3 1889 - - 


| | 
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Local Authorities’ Return —The lowest price charged for gas 
was ls, 10d., at Leeds, which earned a profit of 7961, after pay- 
The highest price charged was 6s. 3d., at 
Bethesda, which did not produce sufficient revenue to pay 


ment of interest, &c. 


expenditure. 


The following local authorities made a profit of over 10,000/., 
ufter payment of interest, &c. :—- 


Town Net Price charged : 
or City. Profit. | to Private Cavedanens. How Profit was applied. 

Birmingham - | 70,337 | 23.3d. to 2s. 7d., accord- | 41,649/. to improvement rate, 

ing to consumption. 12,688/. to reserve fund, and 
Discount, 5 °/,. 15,000/. to sinking fund. 

Leicester -| 80,237 2s. 4d. 20,2371. to borough district 
fund and 10,000/. to gas- 
works renewal fund. 

Bolton - | 29,441 | 3s. 2d. Discount, 6d. | 13,500/. in aid of rates and 
15,9414. to reserve fund. 

Nottingham +] 28,198 | 2s.2d., 2s,3d., and 2s.4d.|} Not yet applied. 

*Bradford - | 22,819 | 2s.3d. Discount, 2} °/, | In aid of rates. 

to 12} °/., according 
to consumption. 
_ Belfast - | 22,197 | 2s.9d. Discount, 2}°/, | To depreciation fund, capital 
to 20°/., according account, &e. 
to consumption. 

*Manchester - | 21,994 2s. 6d. Lighting of and improvements 
to the city. 

*Oldham - | 16,488 | 2s.9d., 2s,11d., and 3s. 6,488/. in aid of borough rate, 

Discount, 6d. 4,€00/. to reserve fund, and 
6,000/. carried forward. 
*Rochdale - | 18,576 | 2s. 114. Discount, 2d. | In aid of borough rates. 
to 5d., according to 
consumpton. 

Salford - | 12,968 2s. 5d. and 2s. 6d. 8,103/. to relief of rates and 
4,865/. to depreciation 
funds. 

Burnley - | 11,339 | 2s. 6d. Discount, 8d. | 8,440/. to relief of rates and 
2,8991. to reserve fund, 

Edinburgh and | 11,155 | 3s. 6d. Discount, 2}°/, | Carried forward. 

Leith, and 5 °/,, according 
to consumption. 


* No charge made for gas supplied to the public lamps. 


In all the above cases, except Manchester and Salford, there 


was an increase in the amount of net profit as compared with the 
previous year, the increase amounting, in the case of Birmingham, 
to nearly 30,000/. ‘The decrease at Manchester and Salford, 
which amounted to 28,629/. to 24,206/. respectively, is no doubt 
attributable, to some extent, to a reduction in the price charged 
for gas. At Oldham and Bolton the price charged for gas appears 
to have been raised, but at all the remaining places it appears to 
have been the same as in the previous year. 
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IX.—SUMMARY OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
STATISTICS (WHEAT, BARLEY, AND OATS) IN 
GREAT BRITAIN FOR 1890, 


The undermentioned summary of Agricultural Produce Statistics 
Wheat, Barley, and Oats) in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
reat Britain for 1890, was issued from the offices of the 
Board of Agriculture on the 18th December last :— 


WHEAT. 
Estimated Total Estimate Ave 
Produce, Acreage. Yield per _ 
1890. 1889, 1890. | 1889. 1890, 1899, 
Bushels. | Bushels. Acres. | Acres. | Bushels.| Bushels. 
England - 69,442,417 | 69,336,374 | 2,255,694' 4,321,504! 30°79 | 29°87 
Wales ° 1,712,541 | 1,672,557 68,669 68,464 | 24°94 | 24°48 
Scotland - . 2,199,526 | 2,193,842 61,973 59,386 | 35°49 | 36°94 
Great Britain - 78,354,484 | 73,202,773 | 2,886,886 | 2,449,354 | 30°74 | 29°89 
BARLEY. 
Estimated Total Estimated Average 
Produce. Acreage, Yield per ian 
1890. | 1889, 1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Acres. Acres. | Bushels.| Bushels. 
England - 62,250,366 | 56,036,582 | 1,775,606 | 1,776,011| 35°06 | 31°55 
Wales 8,621,793 | 3,548,138 119,780 122,051 | 30°24 | 29°07 
Scotland - ° 8,061,642 | 7,842,034 215,792 223,468 | 37°36 | 35°09 
Great Britain 73,938,801 | 67,426,754 | 2,111,178 | 2,121,580} 35°02 | 31°78 
Oats. 
Estimated Total Estimated Average 
Produce, Acreage. Yield per Acre. 
1890, | 1889, 1890, 1889, 1890, 1889, 
Bushels. | Bushels. | Acres. Acres. | Bushels.| Bushels. 
England - 72,104,034 | 68,109,186 | 1,648,153 | 1,623,967} 43°75 | 41°94 
Gis - ‘ 8,116,344 | 8,150,208 241,199 249,022 | 33°65 | 32°73 
Scotland - $9,967,668 | 37,182,053 | 1,013,646 | 1,015,715 | 39°43 | 36°61 
Great Britain - 120,188,046 | 113,441,897 | 2,902,998 | 2,888,704 | 41°40 | 39°27 
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X.—MINE EXPLOSIONS IN FRANCE. 


The committee appointed by the French Government to 
investigate the subject of mine explosions of course finds, writes 
the United States Commercial Agent at St. Etienne, that the 
primal cause is the igniting of fire-damp. The pit in which the 
explosion of July 29th occurred is 1,950 feet deep, and no one 
who was down its shaft at the time of the explosion survived to 
give information concerning the direct cause. So the committee 
learned from various sources that the potent promoters of fire- 
damp explosions are: (1) Want of proper ventilation in the 
galleries ; (2) imprudence of the miners themselves; (3) want 
of proper investigation on the part of the controllers of the mine ; 
and (4) negligence of the companies, who try to obtain the most 
profit with the least expense. F 

It has been generally agreed upon by the most competent 
authorities that until effective engines for sending a current of 
air through every gallery are invented, explosions of fire-damp 
will occur, in spite of every other precaution; for, unless the 
gas be mixed with two-thirds of air, it is always a source of 
danger. Many years ago mining engineers devised a plan to 
permit the fire-damp (protocarbon of hydrogen) to mix freely with 
the air and set fire to the mixture, in the absence of the workmen. 
For this purpose a man called a “penitent” in France, covered 
with wet clothes, and provided with a mask having glass eyes, 
crawled into the gallery holding a long pole with a lighted torch 
at the end until the explosion occurred. This method was 
abandoned on account of the danger to the individual and the 
damage caused to the mine. Furthermore, the resultant gas 
remaining in the galleries exposed the men to asphyxiation. It 
was in order to avoid the inconvenience of this method that the 
mining lamp called “ éternelle” was invented, consisting of 
burners placed in the roof of the suspected galleries, which burned 
the gas as soon as it was produced. The danger was thus 
diminished, since no considerable amount of the inflammable 
gas, here called “grison,’ could be formed. However, in the 
greater number of mines this method was also abandoned, on 
account of the production of azote and carbonic acid, since, in 
order to facilitate the action of the lamps, the rapidity of the air 
currents had to be much diminished, otherwise the lights went 
out. 

Several mine proprietors endeavoured to profit by the properties 
which sponge platinum possesses of provoking the combustion of 
hydrogen. Thus, with one part of that metal and two parts of 
clay, balls were made, which were fixed at the points where the 
gas was concentrated. But all these experiments were un- 
satisfactory and dangerous, only substituting in the place of a 
grave danger a series of other dangers, leas sweeping, but equally 
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harmful. Consequently, other methods were sought for, which 
may be briefly mentioned as follows: (1) Entire withdrawal of 
the gas out of the mine; (2) a different method of lighting, 
which would be sufficient for the miner without compromising his 
safety. 

The idea of the withdrawal of the gas by means of powerful 
ventilators gave rise to many interesting experiments: but, 
contrary to what is believed at present, the engineers of the time 
came to the conclusion that this means would never lead to success, 
and that in lighting alone a solution of the difficult problem was 
to be found. 

In order to replace-the ordinary lamps in the most dangerous 
galleries, phosphorescent substances were used: but the light was 
too feeble to allow the men to work. A certain improvement, 
however, on this method was subsequently made. It being 
observed that the gas was not affected by ared heat, the discovery 
was used by lighting the pickers’ corner of the gallery by means 
of a wheel of steel, which a man turned constantly against a 
particular kind of hard, flinty stone. The sparks given off fur- 
nished a much brighter light than that of the other systems, but 
they sometimes ignited the fie-damp. Nevertheless, not possessing 
a better way, the invention was well received. 

Such was the state of things at the commencement of this 
ceutury, until a series of formidable explosions, which every 
known method was unable to prevent, terrified the mining 
populations of England, and obliged the savants and engineers of 
that country to recommence their studies of the question. The 
safety-lamps of Humphrey Davy and George Stephenson were 
then invented. These lamps are too well known to need 
comment, and are very generally used, especially that of the 
former, since 1816. However, in spite -of the numerous 
improvements that these lamps have undergone in France, 
England, and Germany, they are far from guaranteeing «bsolute 
security. 

The same opinion was expressed by the French Minister of 
Public Works in the Chamber of Deputies when questioned on the 
recent accident at St. Etienne. He insisted that unless the 
mines were sufficiently ventilated, explosions would constantly 
occur. 

The Commercial Agent says that he cannot leave this subject 
of lighting without mentioning the electric lamp invented lately, 
and of which a member of the French Academy of Science 
(Count de Gerson) gave the fullest details in a recent meeting, 
and produced a specimen, which greatly interested that assembly. 
This lamp is in use in some of the mines in the North of France, 
and gives great satisfaction. It is very small, and furnishes the 
light of a good candle for 12 hours. The cost of it is only 30 francs, 
or 6 dols. By turning a button it can be lighted or extinguised 
at will, It is called the “Stella” lamp. The electricity is 
generated by a small battery of accumulators, and the current is 
maintained by four yolts and one ampére, The accumulator is 
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charged in about five hours. The secret of the invention is to be 
found in the leaden plates, or litteanodes, of the accumulators, 
which seem to be prepared by a particular process giving them 
great capacity and durability. 

There can be no doubt but that imprudence on the part of the 
workmen is frequently the primary cause of fire-damp explosions. 
In spite of the risk he runs, risk unfortunately as dangerous to 
his fellows as to himself, the miner will persist in opening his . 
lamp or in using dynamite cartridges without content assuring 
himself of the absence of the fatal gas. It is to be regretted that 
no effective means have yet been discovered of rendering impossible 
the opening of the safety-lamps. All those actually in use, even 
those closed by electricity, have been forced by the men, who are 
tempted to infringe the express order of the companies. For 
instance, the company requires a picker to furnish a given 
quantity of coal a day, this quantity being always equal to the 
extreme amount that could be asked of a good workman. If 
during work his lamp goes out, the miner, in order not to lose 
time by going to the lamp shop, which is frequently half an hour’s 
distance from his poiut of work, opens his lamp himself, and, if 
fire-damp be present, an explosion naturally occurrs. In the 
recent accident at Villebceuf'a safety-lamp was found open and the 
glass absent. As regards the blasting by dynamite cartridges, 
which has frequently caused accidents of a limited extent, the 
carelessness in their use does not entirely fall on the miner, but 
rather on the governors or under-governors who deal out those 
cartridges contrary to orders to the men to be used at discretion, 
The possibility of the sparks from the pick of the miner setting 
fire to the gas is denied by many competent authorities. 

To each mine there are two governors and seven or eight sub- 
governors—that is in the mines of the Loire—who are responsible 
for the observance of the rules of the company by the miners, 
When they are conscientious, there is little to fear; but too often 
they relax their vigilance in order to save themselves trouble. 
For instance, it is strictly forbidden by law to entrust the miner 
with cartridges. When he wants a blast made, his duty is to go 
to one of the sub-governors, who accompanies him to the spot 
where the dynamite is to be placed, and, when careful examination 
proves that gas is not present, the sub- governor fires the explosive 
himself, Such is the law, but it is frequently infringed. 


| 

| 

| 
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XI—COSTA RICA AS A FIELD FOR EMIGRATION. 


M. Joseph Chailley, in an article published in the Economiste 
Frangais says :— 

- The situation of Costa Rica is on the whole satisfactory. 
There are only wanting two elements to secure it prosperity— 
greater capital and increased population. Capital is required 
to work the land. The means of communication are insufficient. 
The two ports, Puntarenas and Limon, are on the one hand 
badly supplied with the means of loading and unloading, and 
on the other badly connected with the rest of the country. 
The rivers are often difficult to navigate, and the railways have 
only a total length of 178 kilometres. A line of 113 kilometres 
goes from Limon, the port on the Atlantic, to Carillo, a 
small district situated on the River Sucio, at the foot of Mount 
Trazu; a second, 43 kilometres, goes from Cartago, the old 
capital, to Alajuela, a small town on the central plain, passing by 
San José, the new capital; a third, 22 kilometres, from Punt- 
arenas, the port on the Pacific, to Esparza, at the foot of Mount 
Aguacate. And this is all, excluding the lines now in course of 
construction. The remainder consists of coach roads, which are 
furrowed and destroyed by the wooden carts. In order to remedy 
all this, capital is required. To reap benefit, however, from 
anything that can be done, it is above all necessary that emigration 
should be encouraged. 

* There already exist what are called foreign colonies ; a Spanish 
colony which has from 700 to 800 members; German, English, 
French, and American colonies which each count from 200 to 
300; further, an Italian colony which, in 1888, numbered about 
1,500, and composed mainly of persons employed upon the 
railways. But these colonies are still neither sufficiently numerous 
nor well todo. What is required for Costa Rica is to divert to 
its profit a portion of that stream of powerful emigration which 
has made the fortune of the United States, Brazil, and the 
Argentine Republic. 

Immigrants can find in the Republic of Costa Rica a good field 
for their labour. The constitution offers to them in Art. 12 no 
mean advantages: “Foreigners will enjoy in the territory of 
* the Republic all the civil rights of citizenship; they may 
‘“* pursue their calling, and carry on their trade, possess funded 
** stocks, purchase and sell them, navigate on the coasts or in the 
“ rivers, exercise freely their religion, serve as witnesses, and 
“ marry conformably to he laws. They are not obliged to be 
“ naturalized.” The State has still another thing to offer them. 
It is owner of nearly three-fourths of the territory, and at close 
intervals puts up these lands for sale at very low prices, with a 
delay of ten years for payment, with an annual interest of 6 per 
cent.* This is not all, if we may believe a stipulation of the law, 


* For further information on this subject, see pp. 583-5 of the Board of Trade 
Journal for November last. 


‘ 
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clear as to its text, but very mysterious at to the motives which 
may have inspired it. The lands “situated on the two banks of 
“ the navigable rivers, at a kilometre and a half from each bank, 
“and those bordering on routes for a space of 250 metres,” are 
given gratuitously by lots of 50 hectares on the border of the 
rivers and of 6 hectares on the border of the roads, to the first 
occupier. “They remain his property so long as he lives there 
“ and works them. If within three years the land is abandoned, 
“ it will return to the public domain. All land cultivated and 
“ closed is given up to the person who has made it valuable, 
“ notwithstanding the fact that he has paid nothing for it.” 

That is to tempt emigrants, but, as in most countries, all 
emigrants cannot succeed at Costa Rica. M. Paul Biolley gives 
the following advice on this subject : 

“ Notwithstanding all the advantages which may be offered to 
him, the emigrant must not arrive without resources, Whatever 
may be the work which he purposes to undertake, funds are 
always required by him for his first establishment and to enable 
him to wait for hjs first profit, if he does not wish to be a burden 
to others and commence by contracting a debt which he cannot 
afterwards easily liquidate. 

* A good stream of immigration should therefore include 
neither decrepit, nor useless persons, nor individuals completely 
destitute. The latter cannot suceeed at Costa Rica. The strong, 
the persevering, the skilful, those who possess a little capital have 
on the other hand their future secured. What are chiefly wanted 
are farmers, artisans knowing their trade well, and industrial 
workmen capable of themselves undertaking the thousand small 
productive industries which are still non-existant in the country.” 
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XIL—INDIAN JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 


From a return issued by the Finance and Commerce Depart- 
ment of the Government of India and recently received at the 
Board of Trade, the following particulars of Indian joint-stock 
stock companies are extracted :— 

At the close of 1888-89 there were 895 joint-stock companies 
in existence in India registered under the Indian Companies Act. 
They possessed a total nominal capital of Rx. 31,339,845, the 
actual (paid up) capital being nearly Rx. 22,997,508. 

During the year 1889-90 the capital of 44 of these companies 
was increased nominally by about Rx. 453,073, the actual figures, 
however, not being reported in most cases, while 95, with a paid- 
up capital of about Rx. 369,185, so far as reported, ceased to 
work, 

The number of companies registered in 1889-90 was 86, with 
a nominal capital of Rx. 2,078,286, but their paid-up capital 
cannot be completely stated, the amount of such capital not 
having been reported in several cases up to the end of the year. 

The net result at the close of 1889-90 was a total of 886 
companies, possessing a nominal capital aggregating Kx. 
$2,321,731, and an actual capital, so far as reported, of Rx. 
23,684,202. 

The following table shows the number of companies and the 
amount of paid-up capital in each of the provinces in the last 


two years :— 


Number of Increase or 
4 Paid-up Capital. Decrease per Cent, 
Companies. in 1889-90. 
Number 
1888-89. |1889-90.} 1888-89. 1889-90. | of Com- | Capital. 
panies. 


Rx. Rx. 
246 9,778,707 | 9,856,225 + 


Bombay - * 223 | 217 | 9,874,388 | 10,196,379] - + 8 
Madras ° 266 240 | 1,679,036] 1,757,104] - 10 | + 5 

54 56 855,542 | 952450) + 4/4 


North-Western Provinces and 
Oudh, 


Punjab - 22 19 350,417 395,895 | 14 | + 18 
Burma - 11 13 117,711 | 127,788] + 18 | + 9 
Central Provinces - 3 6 87,779 99,587 | + 100 | + 13 
Mysore - - 78 85 252,978 | 297,774] + 9 | + 18 
Hyderabad Assigned Districts - 1 3 1,000 1,000 | + 200 _ 

Total 895 $86 | 22,997,508 | 23,684,202} - 8 


* Not reported. 
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It is noticeable in this table that in the two provinces of 
Bengal and Bombay the ratio of capital invested in joint-stock 
enterprise to the whole of such capital in India is much the same 
as the ratio of the foreign trade of each province to the whole 
foreign trade of India. 

In Madras the number of joint-stock companies is larger than 
in Bombay, and almost the same as in Bengal, but the capital 
invested is not more than about one-sixth of the capital invested 
in either of the other provinces. About 73 per cent. of these 
Madras companies are money-lending concerns, with an average of 
less than fifty thousand rupees each. 

The largest part—Rx. 10,895,468 paid up—of the aggregate 
capital is invested in mills and presses chiefly for working or 
pressing cotton, jute, wool, and silk. The greater number of 
these are registered in Bombay, that Presidency representing 
under this head a paid-up capital of Rx. 7,634,847, or over two- 
thirds of the whole, most of it invested in cotton mills and presses. 
The sum of Rx. 1,967,368 represents the paid-up capital invested 
in mills and presses registered in Bengal, their working being 
mainly limited to jute 

In tea, coffee, and other plantations Rx. 3,640,233 of paid-u 
capitel are invested, of which Rx. 3,466,412 are held in ne 
most of the tea companies being registered in Calcutta. 

The paid-up capital invested in banking or loan companies 
amounts to Rx. 3,435,250, of which Rx. 1,796,555 are in 
companies registered in Bengal, and Rx. 853,530 in Madras. 

Trading companies have a paid-up capital of Rx. 3,587,588, of 
which Rx. 907,191 are invested ia coasting and river steamer 
companies, and about Rx. 785,673 in railways and tramways. 
The bulk of the railway and tramway capital is invested in the 
Bombay tramways (Rx. 303,450), the Darjeeling Himalayan 
Railway (Rx. 175,000), the Tarkessar Railway (Rx. 165,000), 
the Rangoon Steam ‘lramway (Rx. 60,000), and the Deoghur 
Railway (Rx. 27,500). 

Of the Rx. 764,485 invested in mining and quarrying com- 
panies, Rx. 590,183 are in companies registered in Bengal, 
Rx. 520,500 being invested in that Province in coal-mining 
companies, 
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XIII—INDIA AS A WOOL-PRODUCING COUNTRY. 


In an article on the prospects of wool-production in India the 
Calcutta Englishman for the 19th November says :— 

Of late there has been an increasing demand for Indian wool. 
During the past year the total exports have exceeded those of 
1888-89 in quantity by about 1,415 tons and in value by a little 
over 19 lakhs of rupees. This is somewhat noticeable as there are 
certain causes which tend to restrict the production available for 
shipment. Owing to the steady extension of cultivation and the 
corresponding contraction in the area of pasturage, as well as to 
the closer restrictions in forest grazing, sheep-breeding is necessarily 
becoming curtailed in many parts of the country. In Oudh, for 
example, although the production of wool in that province was 
never very extensive, still not so long ago the occupation afforded 
in some places constant employment to a considerable section of 
the inhabitants, but the gareriyas or herdsmen have of late been 
finding that their occupation is gone, and, in consequence, they 
have been gradually migrating to fresh fields in Nepal and 
elsewhere. Again, there is a large and growing demand to provide 
for the wants of the increasing population, as also to mect the 
enlarged requirements of the indigenous woollen manufacturing 
industry. Thus india has to rely in a great measure on the 
Frontier States, places on or near the Mekran coast and the 
Persian Gulf, to meet the demand of the Western markets. The 
aggregate value of foreign wool re-exported, the bulk of which 
is taken by England, amounted last year to nearly 694 lakhs of 
rupees (about 7} lakhs in excess of 1888-89), the greater part 
being shipped from Karachi, which is the chief entrepdét for this 
trade. 

But although, for the reasons stated, India is unlikely ever to 
rank as a large wool-producing country, anything that would 
appear likely to improve the trade by raising the character of the 
staple is worthy of attention. For apart from the desirability 
of securing better prices, there is another important end to be kept 
in view, if practicable, namely, to make available for the mills of 
the country a superior class of wool capable of being employed 
in the production of the finer descriptions of fabrics, for the 
manufacture of which Australian fleece is at present imported 
at a price which seriously restricts this branch of the industry. In 
this connection it is of some interest to note that Major Gaisford, 
Political Agent in Baluchistan, addressed the Government ot 
India some time ago on the subject of the wool trade in that 
State, with the view of steps being taken, if practicable, to better 
the quality of the production. Major Gaisford made a suggestion 
to intrcduce the Merino sheep and Angora goats for the purpose 
of improving the local breed, the wool of the latter being 
characterised by him as “ the worst used in Europe, and fetching 
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but a fraction of the price of the Australian growth,” Major 
Gaisford had apparently discussed the question with the officials 
of the State, who expressed themselves willing to take the matter 
in hand if they were shown how. His idea is that the mixture of 
colour has something to do with the low prices realised, and he 
describes how he proposed to overcome this by selection in 
breeding, keeping the different coloured fleeces separate as much 
as possible at the shearing, and paying attention to having the 
white sheep carefully washed. 

There are some points, however, which have apparently escaped 
Major Gaisford. For example, precautions should be taken to 
prevent the accidental or deliberate admixture of sand after the 
shearing, a custom which has undoubtedly had the effect of 
depreciating the value of Indian wool, buyers in England having 
“made a stand againt the practice of “sanding,” for which the 
bales shipped from this country have become notorious. Another 
thing to be kept in mind is that the more thoroughly the fleeces 
can be freed from “ kemps,” burrs, and other grass seeds, the higher 
will its reputation stand. Burrs are invariably present in special 
abundance in Indian wool, and the difficulty of getting rid of them 
and the mischief they occasion through almost every step of 
woollen manufacture is well known to practical minds. But the 
chief object to attain is regularity of staple, that it should, in the 
language of the south of Scotland, be “a’ ae oo’”; colour being 
of secondary consideration. Those acquainted with the trade 
state that the value of asample of wool depends far more on 
uniformity of the fibre ; thus a batch of coarse wool of level texture 
throughout should command a higher price than a finer description 
having coarse hairsinterspersed throughoutit. In1887Dr.Bowman, 
an eminent chemist in England, and President of the Society of 
Dyers and Colonists, published in a paper named “ Wool and 
Textile Fabrics,” a report on the wools exhibited in the Economic 
Court of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition. The principal 
feature noted by him in regard to specimens of Indian production 
was the remarkable mixture of coarse and fine fibres which 
rendered it, he says, almost inconceivable that many of the samples 
on view could have been obtained from a single animal. The 
finest of these, he admits, however, were in all their characteristics 
typical of the best staples, 

Commenting on the production of the colonies, the wide range 
over which the growth of wool extends, the difference in climate 
and other conditions to which the sheep are subjected, Dr. Bowman 
gives us his opinion that it is possible, when due attention is paid 
to culture and breed, to attain a high state of perfection in almost 
every part of the world. So far this is encouragement to the 
Baluchistan experiment. But he adds that certain properties— 
such as lustre in the long-woolled breeds in which Victorian wool rank 
highest—can only be retained permanently by new introductions 
of fresh blood from time to time. The theory held by some is 
that the quality of wool depends more or less on the climate as 
well as the physical conditions of the country and the character 
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of the soil, and that after a short space of time the imported 
animals take on a coat similar to the native-bred sheep. Good 
breeding is said to ensure length of staple, uniformity and fineness, 
but, on the other hand, softness and elasticity are generally 
considered to be dependent on the particular nature of the pasturage 
on which the sheep graze and certain essentials in the water they 
drink. The want of the two last-mentioned properties in Bengal 
wool, for example, has been attributed to the presence of an undue 
quantity of lime in the water. Similarly, fodder grasses grown on 
a calcic soil are stated to have a like detrimental effect on the 
wool. Again, both the quantity and quality of fleece is held to 
be unfavourably affected by a deficiency of sulphur, a considerable 
proportion of that element being present as a natural constituent 
in wool; thus soil containing sulphate of lime (gypsum) is supposed 
to yield good herbage for sheep. Assuming that the facts as stated 
are correct, it would appear that the utility of introducing Merino 
sheep is calculated to be of little permanent benefit, if the soil, 
the water, and the climatic conditions of the country are unfavour- 
able, unless fresh stock were to be imported from time to time, 
which presumably would not pay. Experiment only can settle 
this question however. and it remains to be seen what the result 
will be of the trial about to be made in Baluchistan ; if successful, 
it will probably lead to the system being extended to other parts 
of the country, and eventually to an improvement in the wool trade 
of India. 
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XIV.—THE MANUFACTURE OF QUININE IN 
MADRAS. 


The Administration Repert of the Government Cinchona 
Department, Nilgiris, for the year 1889-90, contains an article 
on the manufacture of quinine at Naduvatam, in the province of 
Madras, 

From this article it would appear that the manufacture of the 
sulphate of quinine upon a small scale was commenced about the 
end of June 1889, when many experiments were made for the 
purpose of finding out the most rapid and economical methods of 
extracting, first, the alkaloids from the bark; secondly, of obtain- 
ing the pure sulphate of quinine from the alkaloids; and also of 
training the native workmen in the business. All this took some 
time, and it was*not tillthe beginning of October that the men 
were sufficiently advanced to admit of the manufacture being 
begun upon a4 large scale. One of the chief difficulties to be 
contended with at first was the want of proper vats, and the 
designing and making of these all meant delay, The most serious 
matter, however, was the enormous loss of fusel oil which was 
experienced, the only costly ingredient needed for the extraction 
of the alkaloids from the bark ; but this loss, though still con- 
siderable, has been greatly reduced by distilling the bark after 
the alkaloids have been extracted from it. ‘The still required for 
this purpose was not put up till February, and the manufacture 
of quinine had to be suspended till that time. At this date it 
would have been possible to begin making quinine at the rate of 
60 lbs. or thereabouts per week, as a fresh supply of fusel oil had 
been just received from the Government of Bengal, pending the 
arrival of a fresh supply from England, Unfortunately, all 
calculations were upset by the outbreak of the Russian influenza 
epidemic; every one of the workmen who had been educated 
with so much care during the former months, being scared by the 
reports which they had heard respecting the disease, fled to their 
homes in Mysore, and fresh men had, therefore, to be drilled; it 
was only towards the middle of May that it became possible to 
recommence work on anything like a proper scale. It has been 
calculated that the steam engine would be sufficient for working 
up the produce of three vats, and that these three vats would 
turn out 90 lbs. of crude sulphate of quinine a week, and about 
80 Ibs. of the pure sulphate or 4,000 lbs. of quinine during the 
year. It has been found, however, that the engine which, though 
said to be a six-horse power, is insufficient when heated by wood 
to warm up more than three of the pans simultaneously, still less 
is it able to heat up the still while the pans are being heated. To 
obviate the delay caused by having to use the engine separately 
for the pans and still, it will be necessary to obtain an additional 
boiler with a fire-box of larger dimensions than the present engine 
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is fitted up with. The number of vats also must be doubled, and 
it is hoped, when these are fixed, that if nothing further untoward 
happens, the full amount of 4,000 lbs. of quinine will be made 
during the present year, notwithstanding that so much time has 
been already lost. 

The following is a detailed description of the methods adopted 
in extracting the alkaloids from the bark and of extracting the 
quinine from the alkaloids :—1st. The bark used is a mixture of 
the branch stem and root of Cinchona officinalis, or the crown 
bark, and which has the following alkaloidal value -— 


Quinine - - - - - 302 
Cinchonidine - - 101 
Quinidine - - 7 - 014 
Cinchonine - - - 0°24 
Amorphous - - - - 0:30 
Total - 471 

Sulphate of quinine - = - - 4:06 


The bark is ground up by a Carter’s disintegrator, which is 
fitted with screens the apertures in which are the ;1,th part of 
an inch in width. The powder is then passed through a separator, 
which has a mesh of 64 strands to the inch. The fine powder 
which passes through the scalper is that which is used in the 
factory for the manufacture of quinine. The coarse powder 
which will not pass through the scalper is put a second time 
through the disintegrator. 

Two hundred pounds of the powdered bark are placed in a 
cylindrical vat, 6 feet deep and 3 feet in diameter, and to 
the powder is added 100 gallons of water in which there has been 
dissolved 14 lbs. of solid caustic soda. There are also added 
120 gallons of paraffin and fusel oil in the proportion of 
four parts of paraffin to one part of fusel oil, or 96 gallons 
of paraffin to 24 gallons of fusel oil. The mixture is 
then stirred by means of paddles, which are arranged on a 
central spindle after the fashion of a screw, so as to raise the 
heavier water and mix it completely with the lighter oils. The 
stirring is carried on for three hours, and the mixture is then 
allowed to stand overnight. ‘n the morning the oils which have 
separated from the water and bark are removed by means of a 
tap which is placed at the junction of the water and the oil. 
The oil is then carried to the agitating casks, and to it is added 
water sufficiently acidulated with sulphuric acid to dissolve the 
alkaloids which are held in solution by the oil. The oils are 
washed with the acid water, by means of paddles, for ten minutes, 
and then allowed to settle, when the acidulated water is drawn 
off by means of taps placed at the bottom of the casks. Some 
more water, not acidulated, is again added to the oils, and the 
washing is repeated twice. All the water which has been used to 
wash the oils is then removed to a separator, that is, a tall, conical 


| 
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tub with a tap at the bottom. The water, which always contains 
a quantity of oils and other impurities, is allowed to stand for 
half an hour, or other convenient period, and then ran off 
through the tap. By this means the acid water, which contains 
all the alkaloids, is received in a much purer state than when 
taken direct from the agitating casks. The acid liquor is then 
filtered through charcoal and removed to tubs, where it is stored 
till a sufficient amount has been accumulated to fill the steam 
pans. The oil, which has been washed by the acid water, is then 
put back again into the vat and again stirred up with the bark, 
after which it is allowed to settle for another night, when it is 
drawn off and treated in the same manner as _ has been described 
above. The acid water containing the alkaloids is removed to 
the steam pans, each of which has a capacity of 50 gallons. 
Forty gallons of the acid liquor is poured into each pan and 
heated up to boiling point, when a handful of charcoal is thrown 
in, and the liquor neutralised by means. of caustic soda. After 
the liquor has been allowed to boil (water boils at Naduvatam 
at 94° Centigrade) for a quarter of an hour or s0, it is filtered 
into cooling pans, when the greater part of the sulphate of 
quinine is crystallised out; but it also contains 16°5 per cent. of 
cinchonidine. All the other alkaloids remain in the solutior. 
The crystals the next day are filtered from the liquor, and as 
much of the liquor as possible is squeezed out by a screw press. 
The crystals are then removed to the hot room and there 
thoroughly dried. These are called crude crystals. To the 
liquor which remains behind, caustic soda is added ina sufticiency 
to precipitate the remaining alkaloids, and these are then removed 
for future treatment, when any quinine which they may contain 
is afterwards extracted. The crude crystals, after they have been 
dried, are powdered up and re-dissolved in boiling water. The 
solution is boiled for about a quarter of an hour with some 
charcoal, and is made very faintly acid; it is then passed twice 
through double filters into the cooling pans, when the pure 
sulphate of quinine is crystallised out, containing about 4 per cent. 
of cinchonidine. The pure crystals are filtered from the liquor, 
and are allowed to drain as much as possible, after which they are 
placed upon some bibulous paper, on square blocks of plaster of 
Paris, one foot square by 14 inches thick. The plaster of Paris 
absorbs rapidly a great deal of the water which the crystals hold ; 
after this the crystals are placed on fresh filtering paper and put 
upon calico trays, which are removed to the shelves in the hot 
rcom, where the temperature is kept at from 15 to 20 degrees 
ahove that of the atmosphere. As the lumps of crystals dry they 
are broken up by forks, and, when sufficiently dried, they are 
removed to the storeroom, and the quinine is then ready for 
packing. 

The result obtained from working up a rather large batch will 
give a rough idea of what is the cost of extracting the quinine 
from the bark. 
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From 6,060 lbs. of bark there were obtained 227 lbs of 
sulphate of quinine out of a possible 243 Ibs., the cost of the 
chemicals used was— 


Rs. 

(1.) 420 lbs. of solid caustic soda and acid 23 
_(2.) 90 gallons of oil 

(3.) Cost of fuel - - 
(4.) Labour ~ 


(5.) Interest on building and plant at 10 per 


° 
cocoon 


cent. - - - - 62 0 0 j 
289 0 O 
(6.) Value of bark - - - - 3,626 12 0 
3,915 12 0 


Value of quinine at Rs. 17 4a. per Ib. - 3,915 12 0 
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XV.--PROCEEDINGS AND DELIBERATIONS OF THE 
CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Birmingham.—The monthly meeting of the council of the 


Birmingham Chamber of Commerce was held on the 17th 
December, Mr. J. W. Tonks presiding. The following report was 
read, showing in detail to what extent the representations of 
the Chamber with regard to the railway companies’ schedules had 
been met by the recently-issued report to Parliament by the 
Board cf Trade, under section 24 of the Railway and Canal Traffic 
Act. The report showed that the suggestions of the Chamber 
had been adopted by the Board almost in their entirety in regard 
to train-loads and truck-loads; in the dissection of service 
terminals, under the heading of loading, unloading, covering, and 
uncovering ; sidings accommodation ; demurrage, and the general 
exemption clause. The position of freights has been materially 
improved by the Board’s report, as compared with the suggestions 
of the companies on the following points :—Improved classification ; 
insertion of hardware in Class 3 ; the insertion of unclassed articles 
in Class 3; the reduction of the proposed maximum station ter- 
minals; reasonable facilities to be afforded for the expeditious 
conveyance of perishable goods at such maximum rates as the 
Board consider fair; modified proposal: relative to rates to be 
charged on fractions in weight ; considerable reduction upon the 
proposed maximum rates for the conveyance of goods arid minerals ; 
reduction of limit for “ smalls” from 560 lbs. to 336 lbs., and fixing 
a maximum rate for carriage of same. The Board have rejected 
the Chamber’s suggestions on the following points :—Special rates 
for carrying goods at owner's risk ; recommending station terminals 
as an additional charge to the carrying rate; declining to fix 
maximum rates to collection and delivery of merchandise, and for 
carrying of goods in exceptional classes.—The report was adopted, 
and the committee were instructed to continue to watch the 
interests of members of the Chamber in future proceedings under 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, 1888. A report was then 
read from the Tariff Committee, upon the French Customs Tariff 
Bill before the French Chambers, in so far as the proposed rates 
of duty affected the industries of the district, which, at the 
request of the Government ‘Tariff Commitice, will be treated as 
a private document. It was moved by the chairman, seconded 
by Mr. Priest, and unanimously resolved, * That the report now 
“ read be adopted and entered on the minutes, and that the 
“ secretary be instructed to inform the Government Tariff Com- 
* mittee of the action taken by the council in the matter, and 
* the conclusions at which they have arrived.” 
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Bradford—A special meeting of the council of the Bradford 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 19th December, Mr. G. 
Hoffmann, President, occupying the chair, for the purpose of 
considering resolutions with regard to the new French tariff. 
The following resolution was submitted to the meeting and 
carried :— 


That in view of the great falling-off in the exports from this 
district to France which resulted from the last revision of the 
French Customs tariff, and seeing that the French can and do 
successfully compete with us not only in all neutral markets, 
but also in our own, as is shown by the fact that during the year 
1889 our imports of woollen manufactures from France amounted 
to 6,418,000/., whilst our exports to France of the same class of 
goods were during the same period 3,000,000/. only, it would 
appear that in any further revision of the French Tariff we would 
have a right to expect a reduction rather than an increase on the 
duties now levied. 

That, seeing the greatly increased import duties proposed in 
the Customs Tariff Bill now before the French Chamber of 
Deputies to be levied on woollen manufactures imported into 
France from this country, as compared with the duties under the 
commercial treaty of 1860, when special advantages to French 
products were accorded by this country, this Chamber is of opinion 
that the proposed new duties are not only very unfair towards 
this country, but are not warranted by the state of the woollen 
industry in France, and that it is desirable that representations 
be at once made by Her Majesty’s Government to the French 
Government with a view to a modification of the proposed duties 
being effected. 

That in the event of a reduction on the existing convention 
tariff rates not being obtainable, this Chamber urges upon Her 
Majesty’s Government the desirability of increasing the duties 
now levied on wines and spirits imported into this country from 
France. 

That this Chamber begs to call the attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government to the fact that out of a total export of manufactured 
articles to France of 8,238,225/, woollen and worsted goods 
amount to 3,569,708/., or 43 per cent. 

The following resolution was also adopted :— 

That in view of the rapid progress which is being made with 
the French Customs Tariff Bill now before the French Chamber 
of Deputies, it is desirable that a deputation of representatives of 
the various chambers of commerce in the West Riding be appointed 
to wait upon Lord Salisbury in order to impress upon his Lord- 
ship the urgent necessity for prompt action being taken by Her 
Majesty's Government with a view to obtaining a modification of 
the French tariff. 

At an ordinary meeting of the council of the Bradford Chamber 
of Commerce, under the presidency of Mr. G. J. Hoffman, held 
on the 30th December, it was decided to submit the following 
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resolutions at the annual meeting of the Association of Chambers 
of Commerce to be held in March next :— 


“That in view of the continual increase of the net revenue of 
the Post Office, the Ass ciation is of opinion that the trade of 
this country would be benefited if any profits beyond 3,000,0004. 
were expended on the improvement of the postal service. That 
in the opinion long heid and repeatedly expressed by the Associa- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce of the United Kingdom, the 
ordinary law courts, as at present constituted, are not satisfactory 
tribunals for the disposal of commercial cases, where they involve 
disputed facts and usage requiring special technical knowledge. 
In the opinion of this meeting substantial, and at the same. time 
cheap and speedy, justice in commercial disputes can only be 
secured by the establishment of tribunals of commerce such as 
exist in most other countries. ‘That such tribunals, whether as 
separate courts or county courts, should always consist of a legal 
judge and commercial judges, the legal judge presiding. That 
appeals from such tribunals of commerce be allowed on points of 
law, but not on the facts so determined. That this Association 
must again express its regret that no step has yet been taken for 
the creation of a Minister of Commerce, and urges upon the 
Executive and the large number of commercial representatives now 
in Parliament the necessity of speedily giving effect to the creation 
of a high Government department, to represent trade and industry 
in the Cabinet, such as was repeatedly sanctioned by the votes of 
the House of Commons.” 


Bristol—The monthly meeting of the council of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 17th December, Mr. W. 
Dove Willcox in the chair. 

The summaries and statements submitted to the Board of Trade 
by the Midland and Great Western Railway Companies, showing 
their estimated losses for twelve months on mineral and goods 
traffic upen comparing the existing charge with the maximum 
rates and charges proposed by the Board of Trade, were presented, 
and referred to the chairmen of the various railway committees of 
the Chamber for their consideration. 


On the suggestion of Mr. A. R. Grace, it was resolved that a 
resolution should be moved at the annual meeting of the Associated 
Chambers on behalf of this Chamber in support of the Bill now 
before Parliament for making the sale of grain by weight 
compulsory. It was pointed out that the object of the Bill is, by 
prohibiting the sale of grain by measure, to take a step towards 
uniformity of weight. The use of the measure makes both the 
corn returns and agricultural statistics inaccurate. The increasing 
tendency of farmers and dealers being to sell grain by weight, 
this bill will influence the small minority of farmers and dealers 
who still use measures in the sale of grain to conform to the 


piactice of the large majority, and may be followed by a uniform 
rate. 


| 
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Mr. J. Weston seconded Mr. Grace’s motion, and instructions 
were given for it to be put down for discussion in the name of 
Bristol. 

In conformity with the resolution passed at the last council 
meeting the secretary reported that he had addressed communi- 
cations to the four members representing this city in Parliament 
requesting their support to the Rating of Machinery Bill; and that 
Sir Michael E, Hicks Beach had replied that he did not approve 
of the Bill in the shape in which it was introduced last session ; 
but that Col. E. S. Hill, Mr. Lewis Fry, and Sir J. D. Weston 
had all approved of the measure, and would support it in the 
future as they had in the past. The secretary of the National 
Society for the Exemption of Machinery from Rating had also 
written expressing his pleasure at learning that the three members 
would support the Bill. 


Dublin.—A meeting of the council of the Dublin Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 15th December, Mr. J. L. Blood in 
the chair. Among the subjects under discussion were Improved 
Commercial Education, mails between London and Belfast, and a 
uniform rate of penny postage. 


Leeds—A monthly meeting of the council of the Leeds 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 30th December, Mr. W. 
Beckworth in the ohair. The council decided to support a 
memorial from the Leith Chamber asking the Government to 
endeavour to establish an international monetary union Mr. J. 
J. Cousins, in proposing the resolutien, referred to the loss which 
had to be borne in consequence of light gold, and observed that 
this would to a great extent be saved by the introduction of 1/. 
notes, while it would also enable the Bank of England to keep a 
much more satisfactory stock of bullion in its coffers, and would 
have an important effect upon the trade of the country. An 
international union would be even more beneficial. 

The council decided, on the motion of Mr. M. Zossenheim, 
seconded by Mr. T. W. Harding, to call the attention of the 
Postmaster-General to the omission made during the last two 
or three months, to state upon foreign telegrams the hour 
and the date upon which they were sent. The omission 
was regarded as of importance, since the time at which a message 
was despatched had not unfrequently a bearing upon the price at 
which goods were to be supplied. 


Leicester.—A quarterly meeting of the Leicester Chambers of 
Commerce was held on the 16th December, Mr. B. C. Wates in 
the chair. The subjects under discussion comprised the Public 
Health Amendment Act, the proposed Board of Arbitration, 
railway rates and charges, commercial treaties, and the decimal 
system. 


Liverpool—The monthly meeting of the Liverpool Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 17th December, Mr. H. Coke in the 
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chair. From the minutes of the African Trade section, it appeared 
that the committee who had sent representatives to the meeting of 
Congo merchants held in London on November last had resolved 
upon the adoption of the resolution passed thereat, viz. :—* That 
* the Congo merchants approve of the general act of the Brussels 
* Anti-Slavery Convention, but disapprove of the declaration 
* attached thereto, empowering the Congo state to levy import 
* duties on goods generally ; they recognise the financial require- 
“ ments of the state, and support the proposals of the Netherlands 
“ Government that a further increase in the import duty upon 
* spirits alone should be levied.” After discussion it was suggested 
by the Chairman that the resolution should be referred to the 
General Trade Committee of the council, who should consult with 
the African trade section as to any variations they might see 
desirable in the resolution, An amendment to this effect was 
moved, seconded, and carried. Other subjects under consideration 
comprised the American mails, certificates of registration, and 
delays in French telegrams. 


Manchester—The Directors of the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce held their ordinary monthly meeting on the 
17th December, the chair being taken by the Vice-President 
Mr, J. Thewlis Johnson. 

The Chairman announced that the Tariff Committee had made 
a preliminary examination of this Bill, and had apportioned 
the work of fully considering and reporting upon the various 
sections affecting the trade of these districts with France to 
certain sub-committees, including the executives of the Yarn and 
Chemical Sectional Committee ; also that the detailed reports 
were in a forward state, and would shortly be brought before the 
Tariff Committee. 

A statement having reached the Chamber to the effect 
that some changes in the Spanish Custom Tariff adverse to the 
trade of this country with Spain would take place on the 
lst February next, a communication had been addressed to the 
Foreign Office inquiring if this were the case, and observing that 
according to the information within reach of the Chamber, the 
existing Spanish Treaty Tariff as applied to British goods is 
guaranteed by treaty until June 30th, 1892, A reply had been 
received stating that this view is correct, and that Sir Clare Ford, 
writing from Madrid, had reported that the Chamber need feel 
no apprehension with regard to any increase of the Spanish 
Customs duties applicable to British merchandise untii the expiry 
of the treaty. 

A copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Agent and Consul- 
General at Sofia had been received from the Foreign Office, 
stating that as a result of representations from this Chamber, it 
was probable that a Bill would be presented in the course of this 
month to the Sobranje for the protection of trade marks and the 
prevention of false description of merchandise. The particular 
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kind of false description complained of by the Manchester 
Chamber was that of “ falsely made up” cotton yarns. 

Among other subjects under discussion were, Ocean Penny 
Postage, Patent Law Amendment, the Public Health Act, the 
— Act Amendment Bill and the Rating of Machinery 

ills, 


North Staffordshire—The monthly meeting of the council of 
the North Staffordshire Chamber of Commerce was held on the 
17th December, Mr. W. M. Edge in the chair. The subjects 
under consideration comprised army contracts, canals, and the 
decimal system. 


Nottingham.—A meeting of the council of the Nottingham 
Chamber of Commerce was held on the 8th December, Mr. J. T. 
Mallet in the chair. 

Two proposals for a resolution to be moved by the Chamber 
at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
with reference to secondary education, and appointment of a 
Minister of Education, and the Rating of Machinery Bill, was 
brought under notice. Letters were read from Mr H. S. Wright, 
Mr. Arnold Morley, and Mr. H. Broadhurst, the local members 
of Parliament, acknowledging the receipt of the resolution of the 
council requesting them to ballot for a place for a-Bill to amend 
the law relating to the rating of machinery. It was announced 
that Mr. Wright had been fortunate enough to obtain place 
No. 19. 


Sheffield—A meeting of the council of Sheffield Chamber of 
Commerce was held on the 18th December, Mr. G. F. Lockwood, 
President, in the chair. 

The President reported that he attended a joint meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Cutlers Company with reference to 
the registration of trades marks at the Customs, with a view to 
prevent the importation of falsely marked merchandise. He 
stated that the whole subject had been referred to the Master Cutler 
and himself, who were to address a letter to the Customs on the 
matter. This letter was about to be drawn up by Mr. Herbert 
Hughes on behalf of both bodies. 

The Secretary reported that he had sent out to various firms 
engaged in French trade, enclosing details of the proposed new 
general and preferential tariffs of the French Government, and 
stated that several replies had been received. It was proposed by 
Mr. Charles Belk, and seconded by Mr. J, Willis Dixon, that the 
answers received by the Chambers should be handed to Alderman 
F. Lrittain, with the request that he make use of them as a 
member of the ‘Trades and Treaty Committee, and report upon 
them at a future meeting of the council. 

The Secretary further reported that, as directed by the last 
meeting of the council, he had inquired of the National Society 
for the Exemption of Machinery from Rating which of the two 
Bills they had set down they intended to be pushed forward by 
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the society. It appeared that the society was in favour of the 
original Bill, exempting all machinery except the first motion 
from rating, and had set down the Bill, with the Attorney- 
General’s amendment as a second string, Consequently it was 
proposed by Colonel J. E. Bingham, and seconded by Mr. George 
Senior, and resolved, “ That this Chamber bring forward a motion 
“ at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
“in favour of the first Bill with the exception of the first 
* clause.” 

Letters were read from the London agent of the Associated 
Chambers of Commerce to the effect that the subject of Imperial 
protection of patent designs and trades marks had been bronght 
before various Colorial Governments by the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies with the result that there appeared to be 
considerable feeling against any such scheme. No information 
had been received from the Indian Government, to which the 
subject had been referred by Lord Cross, Secretary of State for 
India. Accordingly it was resolved that the subject be left over 
for the present, and that no resolution be brought forward at the 
annual meeting of the Associated Chambers of Commerce. 

A similar course was adopted with reference to a proposal that 
the theory as regards a decimal system for weights and measures 
should be made a compulsory subject in elementary schools. 
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XVIL—RECENT TRADE BLUE BOOKS. 


1. Statistical Abstract for the several Colonial and other 
Possessions of the United Kingdom in each Year from 1875 to 
1889. Twenty-Seventh Number. (C.—-6160.) Price 9d. 

This is one of the three statistical abstracts prepared and 
issued annually by the Board of Trade, the other two relating 
respectively to the United Kingdom and to foreign countries. 
‘The present issue of the colonial abstract gives the information 
relating to the various colonial possessions of the United Kingdom, 
in the same form in which it has been given in previous numbers, 
the total trade of each colony with every country of commercial 
importance being shown in most cases up to the end of the year 
1889. An abstract of the rates of import duties on the principal 
articles on which such duties are levied in each colonial possession 
is also appended. 


2. Railway Accidents. Returns of Accidents and Casualties 
as reported to the Board of Trade by the several Railway Com- 
panies in the United Kingdom during the Six Months ending 
30th June 1890, together with Reports of the Inspecting Officers 
of the Railway Department to the Board of Trade upon certain 
Accidents which were inquired into. (C.—6230.) Price 54d. 


This is the usual half-yearly statement issued by the Railway 
Department of the Board of Trade in pursuance of the Regulation 
of Railways Act (1871), 34 & 35 Vict. cap. 78. It shows that 
during the six months ending the 30th of June 1890, accidents 
to trains, rolling-stock, permanent-way, &c., caused the death of 
14 persons, and injury to 179, viz. :— 


| Total for the corresponding 
| Period in 1889. 
_— Killed. Injured. | 
Killed. Injured. 
| 
Passengers - - - - 6 121 81 523 
Servants of companies - 8 58 — 59 
Total - 14 179 84 582 


During the six months there were reported 11 collisions between 
passenger trains or parts of passenger trains, by which 22 passen- 
gers and 1 servant were injured ; 32 collisions between passenger 
trains and goods or mineral trains, &c., by which 5 passengers 
and 2 servants were killed, and 80 passengers and 26 servants 
injured; 12 collisions between goods trains or parts of goods 
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trains, by which | passenger and 1 servant were killed, and 
2 passengers and 14 servants were injured; 20 cases of passenger 
trains or parts of passenger trains leaving the rails, by which 
1 servant was killed; 10 cases of goods trains or parts of goods 
trains leaving the rails, by which 1 servant was killed and 
1 injured; 7 cases of trains or engines travelling in the wrong 
direction through points, by which 1 servant was killed and 
4 passengers and 2 servants were injured; 5 cases of trains 
running into stations or sidings at too high a speed, by which 
3 passengers and 1 servant were injured; 53 cases of trains 
running over cattle or other obstructions on the line, by which 
1 servant was injured; 19 cases of trains running through gates 
at level crossings, by which 1 passenger was injured; 1 case of 
bursting of a tube of an engine, by which 2 servants were 
injured; 7 failures of machinery, springs, &c. of engines, by which 
2 vervants were killed and 4 injured; 363 failures of tyres, by 
which 8 passengers and 1 servant were injured; 132 failures of 
axles, by which 1 servant was injured; 5 failures of couplings, by 
which 1 passenger and 3 servants were injured; and 2 other 
accidents, by which 1 servant was injured. 


3. Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract Returns 
for the United Kingdom, British Possessions, and Foreign 
Countries, 1890. (C—6143.) Price 114d. 


This is the annual statement issued by the Board of Agri- 
culture. In the report which is attached to the return it is stated 
that the cultivated area of Great Britain has always consisted of 
two main divisions, viz., the surface lying under permanent grass 
and that recognisel as arable land. In the present year the 
arable area is returned as occupying 16,751,000 acres, or 51°1 per 
cent. of the whole, the permanent pasture covering the remaining 
16,017,000 acres. 

The report further adds that a material and nearly continuous 
shrinkage of the ]and under the plough has now been in progress 
for the last 18 years, accompanied by a continuous and still larger 
extension of the recorded grass area, but the arable area is still the 
greater of the two, if Great Britain be regarded as a whole 
This is not quite the case if the English figures be viewed by 
themselves, as will be seen by comparing the figures for 1870, 
1880, and 1890. 


England (only). Total for Great Britain. 

Years. 
Arable. Pasture. Arable. Pasture, 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. 
1870s -| 13,729,000 | 9,680,000 | 18,335,000 12,073,000 
1880 ‘ -| 18,134,000 | 11,462,000 | 17,675,000 | 14,427,000 
1890 - -| 12,172,000 | 12,836,000 | 16,751,000 | 16,017,000 
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The 4,000,000 acres added in 20 years to the pasture of Great 
Britain is thus not wholly due to the laying down of arable land 
to grass. Compared with 1889, the arable land of Great Britain 
in 1890 is less by 117,000 acres, and the pasture greater by 
152,000 acres, nearly the whole change taking place in England. 

Breaking up into its main sections the 16} million acres cf the 
arable division of Great Britain, the present position and the 
changes in the total of each group between 1870, 1880, and 1890, 
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may be shown as under :— 


Clover and 
Years. | Corn Crops. | Green Crops.| Grasses under | Other Crops. | Bare Fallow. 
Rotation. 
Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres. Acres, 
1870 9,548,000 | 3,587,000 | 4,505,000 85,000 611,000 
1880 8,876,000 3,477,000 4,434,000 76,000 813,000 
1890 8,033,000 3,298,000 | 4,809,000 103,000* 508,000 


* Including 46,000 acres of small fruit not previously distinguisbed. 


Practically one-half of the arable area remains under corn, but 
the proportion of corn crops to arable land (itself, it must be 
remembered, a diminishing quantity) declined from 52 per cent. 
in 1870, to 50 per cent. in 1880, and to 48 per cent. in 1890. 
Green crops have continued to cover nearly one-fifth of the arable 
area in each year of the three. But the proportion per cent. of 
clover and grasses under rotation has exhibited, as has been 
repeatedly noted, a material increase. The ratio was 24} per 
cent. in 1870, 25 per cent. in 1880, and 28} per cent. in 1890. 
The proportion of bare fallow was 3} per cent. in 1870 and 3 per 
cent. in 1890. 

The only noticeable decline in this section of the year’s acreage 
is in the potato crop, whereof 50,000 fewer acres have been grown, 
the total for Great Britain being 530,000 acres. There is a less 
breadth of potatoes in every English county but three, and in 
‘these the increase is insignificant, while every Scotch county 
but one reports a small decline. The collectors agree in ascribing 
this uniform decrease to the low and unremunerative prices which 
were obtained for the large potato crop of 1889. 

In view of the presence of potato disease in Ireland a special 
inquiry was made by the Board of Agriculture into the extent to 
which the potato crop in Great Britain was affected. A summary 
of the reports received from the inspectors, indicating that no 
serious loss from this cause was to be apprehended in Great Britain, 
was issued in October. 

No more encouraging feature is presented by the returns for 
1890 than the large increase shown in the stock of cattle and 
sheep in Great Britain, The number of cows and heifers in milk 
or in calf now returned is 2,538,000, a figure approached, indeed, 

_in 1885, 1886, and 1887, bnt not met with before or since, The 


{ 
| | | . 
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breeding stock now returned is thus greater by over 100,000 head 
than in 1889. The increase is apparent in every county in 
England except Middlesex, in every county of Wales, and in 
most counties in Scotland. The collectors attribute the improve- 
ment to a growing conviction on the part of farmers of profit to 
be made from the breeding of stock and an extended demand 
for milk. 

The total sheep stock of Great Britain, 27,272,000, is now 
greater than in any year since 1879, a recovery of nearly 3,000,000 
head being apparent since the losses of the period 1879-82 left us 
with only 24,320,000 sheep in the last of these years. Two- 
thirds of this addition to our flocks, or an increase of 2,000,000, 
has occurred in the last two seasons. 

For the purpose of comparison with the changes already noted 
in the distribution of the agricultural surface of Great Britain in 
the past two decades, it is interesting to coatrast the numbers of 
the live stock returned in 1870 and 1880 with those of the 
present year. In all descriptions but sheep we have an important 
increase in the number of live stock compared with the position 
20 years ago, the figures being as under :— 


Years. Horses. Cattle. Sheep. Pigs. 

No. No. No. No. 
1870 - - “ 1,267,000 5,403,000 | 28,398,000 2,171,009 
1880 - - 1,421,000 5,912,000 | 26,619,000 2,001,000 
1890 - ” - 1,433,000 6,509,000 | 27,272,000 2,774,000 


4. Pauperism (England and Wales). Return A, Comparative 
Statement of Pauperism, October 1890. 94. (A.—IX.) Price 2d. 


This is the usual monthly statement issued by the Local 
Government Board. It shows that the number of persons 
(excluding lunatics in asylums and licensed houses, and vagrants) 
relieved in England and Wales on the last day in each week of 
the month of October was as follows :—First week, 656,122; 
second week, 654,057; third week, 657,547; fourth week, 
659,327 ; fifth week, 665,002. The number of paupers in receipt 
of relief in October 1890 was smaller than the number relieved 
in the corresponding month in thirty-one out of the thirty-three 
preceding years. 


5. Pauperism (England and Wales), Return B. Paupers 
relieved on 1st July 1890. 94. (B—JI) Price 6d. 


This periodical return, prepared by the Local Government, 
Board, shows the state of gage in each of the 648 unions and 
parishes in England and Wales on the 1st July 1890, and contains 


also summary tables for a series of years. 
652316, A 
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The number of paupers relieved on the above date was 
739,003, or 2°5 per cent. of the population of England and 
Wales. 

In reference to a table showing the number of paupers in 
receipt of relief on the Ist July in each year from 1858 to 1890, 
it is stated that the proportion which the paupers relieved on the 
Ist of July 1890 bore to the estimated population was smaller 
than it had been on the same day in any preceding year, and 
that the number of paupers relieved on that day was, notwth- 
standing the growth of population, smaller than the number 
relieved on the same day in twenty-nine out of the thirty-two 


preceding years. 
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XVIIL—STATISTICAL TABLES, 


I.—Foreign TRADE OF THE UnitTED 


STATEMENT of the Imports into and of the Exports from the 
Unitep Kinepom duwing the month and twelve months, ended 
3lst December 1890, compared with the corresponding periods 
of the year 1889. 

MontTH ENDED 3lst DecEMBER. 
I. Imports rrom Foreign Countries AND Britisi PosskEsstons. 


Month ended 
81st December. 
Increase. | Decrease. 
1890. 1889. 
I, Animals living (for food) 37,182 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty aa 
free 12.735,52 4 70,004 905,317 - 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able - 2,587,080 2,367,896 219,184 
Tobacco, dutiable «+ - 212,564 291,076 - 79,11 
Ill. Metals - - 2,220,215 1,977 357 242,858 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances - - 771,395 628,155 143,240 
V. Oils - - - 655,451 655,099 352 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures 9,900,104 | 70,832,829 _ 332,725 
VIL. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures - 3,118,735 3,029,375 89,360 — 
VIII. Manufactured articles 4,925,274] 6,908,775 - 78,501 
IX, (A.) Miscellancous articles 1,556,892 | 1,657,708 100,811 
(B.) Parcel post 50,169 19,274 80,995 
Total Value - | $0,454,448 | 88,097,008 | 1,187,240 


II. Exports or Britisu anp Inisi Propuck AND MANUFACTURE. 


£ £ £ 2 
I. Animals living - - - 61,485 64,586 13,151 
IL. Articles of food and drink - - 920,324 987,822 = 66,998 
IIL, Raw materials - - 1,710,423 1,434,082 275,741 
IV. Articles manufs uc ctured and partly manu- 
factured, viz. : 
(A.) Yarns and toxtile fabrics | 9,471,365 1 9,979,096 802,359 _ 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) - | 8,579,459 | 203,422 
(C.) Machinery and millwork - 1,849,087 1,895,675 23,342 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use 024,038 G4 B84 | — 21,946 
(E.) Chemicals and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparat.ons - 750,409 687,020 63,389 _ 
(F.) All other articles, cither manu- 
factured or partly manufactured - 2,728,378 2,798:719 —_ 70,341 
(G.) Parcel post + - 101,924 93,317 3,607 
Total Value - - - - | 21,384,270 | 27,007,670 382,600 — 
III, Exrorts or Foreign anp CoLontaL Propvuce. 
£ 
Total Value (partly estimated)- - 5,129,240 5,807 854 - 678,614 


i 
h 2 
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I.—ForeigN TRADE OF THE UnitTeD Kinapom—cont. 


TweLtvE MontHs ENDED 31st DECEMBER. 


I. Imports From ForeiGN CouNTRIES AND BritIsH POSSESSIONS. 


Twelve Months ended 
31st December. 
I D 
1890. 1889. 
£ £ £ 
I. Animals, living (for food) 11,216,383 | 70,360,087 856,246 
II. (A.) Articles of food and drink, duty 
free - | 186,422,110 | 734,870,525 1,551,585 
(B.) Articles of food and drink, duti- 
able + | 26,216,864 | 26,270,774 6,090 
Tobacco, dutiable « 8,542,049 | 8,978,925 430,976 
Ill. Metals | 23,710,901 | 22,084,845 | 1,626,056 
IV. Chemicals, dyestuffs, and tanning 
substances 8,190,389 8,635,878 444,989 
VI. Raw materials for textile manufactures | 85,239,289 | 97,307,086 — 6,067,797 
VII. Raw materials for sundry industries 
and manufactures + 41,626,155 | 43,694,677 2,068,516 
VIII. Manufactured articles 63,218,167 | 64,863,477 1,045,244 
IX. (A.) Miscellaneous articles | 14,007,676 | 74,697,780 689,454 
(B.) Parcel post - . - 503,209 874,612 128,597 _ 
Total Value - | 420,885,695 | 497,595,442 6,709,747 


II. Exports or Bririso anp Irish PrRopucE AND MANUFACTURES. 


IL. Articles of food and drink - «| 11,235,061 | 70,747,829 493,732 _ 
ILI. Raw materials 21,538,385 | 77,352,996 4,185,389 
IV. sation manufactured and partly manu- 
ured, Viz.:— 
Yarns and textile fabrics © | 112,458,178 | 170,777,877 2,286,301 
(B.) Metals and articles manufactured 
therefrom (except machinery) + 45,251,484 | 40,974,429 4,337,005 
(C.) Machinery and millwork 16,413,424 | 76,¢73,910 1,139,514 - 
(D.) Apparel and articles of personal use | 11,285,202 | 77,476,836 - 131,184 
(E.) Chemicals, and chemical and medi- 
cinal preparations - 8,948,391 7,932,921 1,015,470 - 
(F.) All other articles, either manu- 
faetured or partly manufactured 34,541,171 | 338,077,¢77 1,469,960 
(G.) Parcel post 1,000,593 886,938 113,655 
Total Value - . = | 263,542,500 | 248,985,795 | 14,607,305 _ 
III. Exports or Foreign anp CoLoniAt Propvuce. 
£ 2 
Total Value (partly estimated) - 64,349,091 | 64,939,775 590,684 
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II.—Corn Prices, 


Return of the Quantities soLpD and Average Prices of Britis 
Corn, ImrertaL Measurg, as received from the Inspectors and 
Officers of Excise during the under-mentioned periods. 


Periods. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
Quantities sold. 
Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. Qrs. bus. 
Week ended 6th December 1890 - 78,241 3 175,675 5 17,126 1 
« -| 79,754 3 | 161,023 4 18,591 4 
a 20th =, ie - | 86,692 6 | 165,942 5 21,899 7 
» 27th » pa - 69,968 1 146,864 7 17,040 3 
December 1890 + . - | 314,656 5 | 649,506 5 74,657 7 
| 
F Corresponding month in 1889 - | 327,002 7 | 660,474 2 | 78,687 @ 
» | 978,593 6 | 596,899 4 | 45,048 0 
Average Prices. 
Week ended 6th December 1890 - 382 3 28 9 17 10 
18th 32 2 28 5 17 10 
‘ 32 4 28 8 17 6 
32 3 28 5 1711 
December 1890 - 382 3 28 6 17 9 
November 1590 - - - 32 3 29 2 17 8 
October - 380 11 29 6 17 4 
September ,, - 82 11 80 2 18 3 
August pa - 86 1 26 1 20 0 
July - 83 8 94 19 7 
June - 32 8 25 4 19 9 
May 32 28 1 19 4 
April . - - - 29 10 29 8 18 4 
arch - 29 9 80 6 18 6 
February 5 - - - 29 9 37 8 18 6 
January - 30 1 37 6 18 4 
December 1889 - - - 380 0 &6 2 17 11 
» @@- ‘ 31 0 27 1 16 6 
31 0 29 16 0 
1556 33 2 26 9 16 9 
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1890. 


Return of the Numpers, NATIONALITIES, and Destinations of the 
PassenceErRS that left the Unirep Kinepom for Piacrs out of 
Eorore during the Month ended 31st December 1890, and the 
Twelve Months ended 3lst December 1890, compared with the 
corresponding Periods of the previous Year. 


British ~ All 
. . United Austral- | of Good corres 
Nationalities. States. | North |. Total. 
America, Natal | Places. Ta’ 
1889. 
Month ended 31st December. 
English . . 2,797 253 775 436 724 4,985 5,918 
Scotch - - 379 56 168 389 114 756 730 
Irish - 616 22 100 9 64 811 
Total of British 
—_- 3,792 331 1,043 484 902 6,552 
* Foreigners - - 3,015 127 20 69 122 3,353 2,256 
Total - - 6,807 458° 1,063 553 1,214 10,095 10,017 
Total for corre- 
ing } 5,734 595 1,757 907 1,224 10,077 - 
‘onth, 7889 - 


Twelve Months ended 31st December. 


English - - - 86,424 18,434 16,012 9,459 9,714 | 140,043 | 763,578 


2,409 2,460 770 1,199 20,785 25,354 


Trish - * ©! 52,079 1,705 2,740 112 765 57,401 64,983 


Total British? | | 22,548 | 21.012 | 10,96 | 11,678 | 218,229 | 258,798 
Foreigners - . 81,121 9,882 392 1,756 1,909 94,560 83,466 


Nationalities | 7 3,349 8,356 5,880 
distinguished - 


Total ° + | 233,571 31,930 21,604 12,104 16,936 | 316,145 | 349,647 


Total for corre- 
} 


240,895 88,056 28,8384 15,674 19,685 | 842,647 
‘onths, 7889 - 


Norz.—The above figures, being made up at the earliest possible date after the close of each 
month, are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. 


| 
| 
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IV.—Bankruptcy.—ENGLAND AND \WALEs. 


Numper of Recervinec Orpers Gazerrep in the under-mentioned 
Periods and in the under-mentioned Principal Tra:les and Occupations. 


Twelve months ‘ 
December ended December 
1890. 1889. 1890, 1889, 
7 No. No. No. No. 
Total gazetted - - - - 299 367 | 4,008 | 4,870 
Number gazetied in principal trades and 
occupations .— 
Grocers, &c. - 17 25 258 835 
Publicans and hotel keepers, a. - 18 21 240 273 
Builders - - - 19 17 226 239 
Farmers ° 11 20 172 247 
Boot and shoe manufacturers and 
dealers - - - - 13 9 144 147 
Butchers - - - 8 *§ 130 154 
Bakers - . - 9 9 117 127 
Agents, commission and general . ll 11 88 86 
Tailors, &c. - 9 6 80 96 
Carpenters and joiners - - 8 5 79 75 
Drapers, haberdashers, &c. - 4 4 78 117 
Clerks, commercial and general - 6 8 61 46 
5 Coaland coke merchants and dealers - 2 4 56 62 
] Greengrocers, fruiterers, &c. - - 3 4 50 53 
Provision mee, | &e. - - 2 6 49 61 
Solicitors - - 3 3 46 53 
Jewellers, watchmakers, “importers, 
silversmiths, &c. - 3 8 40 39 
Fishmongers, poulterers, &c. - - 3 4 40 52 
Clothiers, outfitters, &c. - 2 6 36 41 
Corn, flour, seed, hay, and straw 
merchants and dealers 2 1 84 38 
Travellers, commercial, &c. = - - 2 11 32 44 
Merchants - - - - 4 2 $1 380 
Auctioneers - - - - 2 3 30 53 
Tobacconists, &c. - 1 1 28 38 
Cabinet makers and upholsterers - — 2 27 32 
Ironmongers - - - 1 2 27 388 
Lodging-house keepers - - - 38 2 27 23 
Blacksmiths, farriers, &c. - 4 26 27 
Milliners, dressmakers, &c. - - —_ 1 25 15 
Printers and publishers - 3 _- 25 22 
Timber merchants and wood denlets 1 24 19 
General dealers - - — 2 23 29 
Carriers, carmen, lightermen, and 
hauliers 7 - 2 3 24 32 
Saddlers and harness makers - 1 2 23 29 
Furniture dealers and makers - = - 1 q 22 25 
Stationers - - - - 3 2 22 19 
Officers in Army - - 1 3 22 14 
Confectioners - 8 22 40 
Millers - . - - - 4 21 30 
Carriage, &c. builders - - 1 2 20 19 
Wheelwrights - - - - 1 2 20 25 
Gardeners, florists, &c. . - 3 4 20 28 
Stone, marble, and masons 19 20 
Chemists, druggists, and chemical 
manufacturers - - - _- 2 19 36 


| 
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Twelve months 


December ended December 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889, 
Number gazetted in principal trades and | No. No. No. No. 
Brokers, stock and share - - 1 8 19 18 
Dairymen, cowkeepers, &c. 2 1 19 25 
Wine and spirit merchants, &c. - 2 t 19 18 
Architects and surveyors - - _ 4 18 17 
Restaurant, and eating-house 
keepers . - 1 2 18 24 
Oil and colour merchants - ~ - 2 _ 18 14 
Surgeons 1 4 18 15 
Aérated and mineral waters manufae- 
turers ° ° 2 2 17 18 
Engineers and Sounders, &e. - 8 2 17 83 
Gardeners, market ~ 2 4 16 13 
Chine, glass, in, &e. dealers - - 1 2 15 23 
Agents, financial - - 14 8 
Hairdressers - - - - = 14 16 
Clerks in holy orders - - - 1 1 14 14 
plasterers, &c. 2 14 21 
Curriers, tanners, and leather merchants 4 14 18 
Fishing-net, smack owners, and masters _ 1 18 24 
Accountants - - a 2 13 9 
Machinists and implement manufae- 
turers and merchants . 1 — 13 6 
Schoolmasters and schoolmistresses . 1 3 13 32 
Tea merchants - - 12 
Brewers and beer merchants . - 1 1 12 14 
Woolien merchants, manufacturers, &e. 1 — 12 8 
Cattle and pig dealers - - — 2 11 13 


V.—Export or Live ANIMALS FROM IRELAND TO 
GREAT BriTAin. 


Rutcrn of the Numper of exported from IRELAND to GREAT 
Britain during the month ended 3lst December 1890, and during 
the Twelve Months of the Year 1890, compared with the corre- 
sponding Periods of the Year 1889. 


Twelve months 


December 

ended December 

1890, 1889, 1890 1889. 

No. No. No. No. 

Cattle - - - . - 44,784 | 45,507 | 681,942 | 662,409 
Sheep - - . - | 19,092 | 79,776 | 644,224 | 606,397 
Swine - | 66,072 | 60,927 | 601,297 | 468,049 
Goats - . - - - 5 27 7,840 6,009 
Horses - - - - - 1,288 1,520 | 34,655 | 37,673 
Mules or Jennets - : - 2 _ 20 12 
Asses - 11 1,214] 1,952 
Total - | 181,254 | 727,762 |1,921,192|7,775,825 


| 
i 
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VI.—Fisuery AND WALES. 
Statement of the Toran Quantity and of the returned 

as landed on the EN@LIisH and Wetsn Coasts from the fishing 
grounds during the Month and Twelve Months ended 31st December 
1890, compared with the corresponding Periods of the Year 1889. 
December Twelve 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
QuanTITY. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Turbot : 4,154 8, 51,862 53,5 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 8,465 46,771 
Total prime fish ~ - 14,987 11,628 186,095 168,658 
Halibut : : 1,282 95, 
Herrings - - 129,162 164,192 1,331,550 1,923,258 
Li ° ,489 96, 94 
Mackerel - 1,930 656 509,430 832,942 
Pile 12,590 26,847 60,99: 107,974 
Plaice - ° ° 745 38,187 622,757 594,244 
other, except shell fish 74,824 107,054 1,145,448 | 1,800,488 
Total 521,133 527,155 6,100,481 6,462,387 
Shell fish :— No. No. No. No. 
Crabs 33,496 29,418 4,807,641 | 5,076,756 
Lobsters - 1,493 1,542 922,013 719,849 
‘wts. wi Ww 
Other shell fish 36,801 32,656 505,220 457,997 
VALUE. 
Soles 35,830 83,928 458,1 15 481 080 
Turbot - 15,702 18,961 189,832 180,845 
Prime fish, not separately distinguished - 9,797 1,737 150,835 126,924 
Total prime fish - . 64,663 55,626 835,710 738,849 
Haddock - 59,556 59,544 750,694 46, 
Mackerel 2,038 1,459 393,321 220,533 
Pilchards 33 10,225 17,721 82,865 
Plaice - - 57,202 85,438 600,038 536,862 
Sprats 5,671 3,746 15,015 11,010 
Al other, except shell fish - . . 53,091 76,912 775,873 901,988 
Total - 342,400 805,466 4,368,346 8,861,733 
Shell fish :-— 
Crabs ° 387 528 56,806 53,399 
Lobsters - 70 76 45,127 80,372 
Oysters 18,189 14,868 145,208 108,569 
Other shell fish 7,002 6,490 126,919 118,069 
Total - 25,648 21,957 || 374,060 805,349 
Total value of fish landed - 368,048 827,423 | 4,742,406 4,167,082 


Notx.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns. The values 
given are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place, 


* Not distinguished provious to January 1st, 1890, 
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VIL.—Fishery Sraristics.—ScoTLAND. 


Statement of the Toran Quantity and Vatvue of the Fist returned 
as landed on the Scorcn Coasts during the Month and Twelve 


Months ended 31st December 
Periods of the Year 1889. 


(Jan. 1891. 


1890, compared with the corresponding 


" Twelve Months ended 
December December 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
QUANTITY. 

Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 

Soles) - - 1,240 806 16,649 14556 
Tur - - 530 415 5,537 6,302 
Cod - - 25,922 29,337 442,394 504,015 
Eel - - - 981 1,838 14,099 16,961 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 7,558 8,262 81,155 73,300 
doc’ - - 69,163 75,806 752,769 789,478 
Halibut - - 148 110 20,228 20,944 
He 7 - - 90,492 30,330 3,513,810 8,554,283 
Lin - - 2,213 154,875 134,470 
Saith (Coal Fish) . - - 2,096 2,339 109,451 84,888 
ate - - - - - 2,490 2,173 53,856 48,804 
Sparling - 43 35 245 337 
Sprats - - - 3,538 290 13,598 2,882 
Torsk (Tusk) - - - - 43 20 8,584 11,383 
Whiting - - - - - 7,419 7,152 75,197 69,424 
All other, except shell fish . - 13,534 13,059 98,734 84432 
Total =| 228,103 4 5,362,115 | 5,416,072 

Shell fish :— No. No. || No. No. 

Crabs bd - ° - 139,870 110,500 2,845,716 2,770,600 
Lobsters - - 47,978 28,800 52,36 571,900 
Oysters 68,100 79,300 || $50,200 816,800 

Cwts. Cwis. Cwts. Cwts. 

Clams - - - - - 5,165 2,499 25,417 19,017 
Mussels nd 17,222 20,704 177,328 187,708 
Other shell fish . . 3,499 8,201 | 53,483 52,622 

VALUE. 
£ £ 
Soles (Lemon Soles) ° 1,978 1,350 27,386 21,647 
Turbot - - 2,215 1,694 18,432 20,411 
Cod 12,979 18,088 154,271 172,266 
Eel ‘ < 8 868 7,033 8,683 
Flounder, Plaice, Brill 5,773 6,403 68,101 52,406 
Haddock 38,069 85,332 369,791 829,579 
Halibut - 155 151 18,633 18,351 
Herrings - - 15,720 6,407 769,141 696,397 
Li - - - - . : 1,185 1,127 48,468 46,482 
Saith (Coal Fish - . - e 396 493 13,719 11,954 
Skate ‘ 788 708 | 11,653 10,493 
Sparling - 188 | 885 668 
Sprats - - - 287 12 | 1,070 263 
Torsk (Tusk) - 8 | 1,834 1,795 
Whiting - 2,917 2,294 | 30,672 28,671 
Allother,exeeptshell fish - - 2,478 4734 || 18,500 15,288 
Total ° 85,564 71,664 || 1,559,612 | 4,480,631 

: 626 ts || 14,899 18,392 
Lobsters - - 2,073 1,226 28,218 24,316 
Mussels 1,019 1,305 10,930 11,622 
Other shell fish - 13 || 9,517 9,523 
Total 5,090 45242 67,849 62,947 

Total value of fish landed -| 90,654 75,906 | 1,627,461 | 7,498,578 


Norsz.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Annual Returns, 
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Sratement of the ToraL Quantity and Vatur of the returned 
as landed on the Irish Coasts during the Month and Twelve 
Months ended 31st December 1890, compared with the correspond. 


ing Periods of the Year 1889. 


Twelve Months ended 
December | December 
1890. | 1889. | 1890. | 1889. 
QuaAnNTITY, 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. 
Soles 188 28 4, 4,874 
Turbot 125 134 1,415 1,734 
Total prime fish - ~- 313 847 5,958 6,305 
Haddock - . ° 2,029 1,796 16,688 ts 
Hake ° 759 1,523 25,338 975 
Herrings 4,141 8,523 84,515 118,110 
726 597 14,877 18,861 
Mackerel 629 1,588 492,057 442,989 
Sprats - 7,300 895 36,765 297 
hiting +283 1,017 18,465 15,380 
All except shell fish 4,452 4271 69,426 81,688 
Total ° 26,505 24,969 798,631 801,654 
Shell No. No. No. 
4,160 2,500 235,185 407,000 
wts. 8. wts. ‘wts. 
Other shellfish - - 780 8,722 15,686 
VALUE. 
£ 
Soles 677 789 16,594 16,562 
Turbot 396 874 4,565 5,427 
Total prime fish . 1,078 1,118 21,159 21,989 
e 2,234 2,113 17,693 23,257 
Haddock e ° . 1,109 1,240 11,148 10,682 
Hake 560 776 11,785 13,147 
Herrings 1,547 2,980 37,657 41,909 
Li « 312 250 5,873 7,829 
Mackerel - - 183 1,803 212,285 156,541 
Sprats 269 56 1,911 1,548 
hitin, - 636 465 6,619 6,383 
All one, except ‘shell fish . 2,262 2,606 36,674 35,202 
Total ° e ° 10,235 13,408 362,804 817,934 
Shell fish :-— 
Crabs - 20 11 1,223 1,520 
Oysters ° ° ° 28 29 962 1,549 
Other shell fish ~ - 115 114 1,467 2,482 
Total é ° ° 350 246 11,045 16,143 
Total value of fish landed 10,585 18,648 373,849 834,044 


Notsr.—The above figures are subject to correction in the Aunual Returns. 
are the actual values returned by the local officers at each place, 


The values given 
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Rertourn of the NumBer of Bates of Corron Imporrep and Exprortep, 
ForwWARDED from Ports to INLAND Towns, and RETURNED to 
Ports during the Month and Twelve Months ended 31st December 
1890, compared with the corresponding Months of the Year 1889. 


Month of Twelve months ended 
December December 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Imports. 
No. No. No. No. 
American - = 479,777 526,864 2,900,684 3,122,984 
Brazilian ts 21,298 7,956 148,469 155,241 
East Indian . - 12,315 17,083 578,024 645,749 
Egyptian - 44,040 57,452 261,766 278,511 
Miscellaneous - “ 6,737 4,812 79,956 66,861 
Total - 564,167 613,667 8,968,899 4,269,346 
Exports. 
American ~ - 83,888 29,285 211,775 281,457 
Brazilian 1,300 846 6,978 36,544 
Fast Indian - 13,858 18,477 222,397 277,630 
- 3,520 1,318 16,130 12,154 
scellaneous - . 2,217 1,250 17,956 20,253 
Total 54,783 50,676 475,236 628,088 
ForwakpeEp from Ports to InLaAND Towns. 
American - - 288,619 271,594 2,677,705 | 2,637,858 
Brazilian - - 19,881 4,449 123,805 114,583 
East Indian - - 11,118 10,577 238,838 217,018 
ptian ~ - 28,411 28,831 233,364 228,971 
Miscellaneous - - 11,683 10,239 104,695 109,006 
Total - - 359,712 325,687 8,378,407 3,307,436 
Forwakpvep from Intanp Towns to Ports. 
American - - - 147 129 3,182 4,161 
Brazilian - 8 96 
East Indian 2 195 107 
ptian - - 297 74 
~ - 121 516 
Total > . 278 129 4,236 4,342 
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X.—Periopicat Returns or Imrorts AND Exports 


Statement of the the Imports and Exports into and from the 
under-mentioned CounTRIEs in the latest Month for which RetvKNs 
liave been received, with Aggregates for the Period of the Year. 
including such latest Month. 


Note.—Rouble=2s.; Franc = 9,5,d.; Milreis = 4s. 6d. ; Lire = 9;%d. 
Drachme = 95',d.; L. Egyptian = 1/. Os. 10d.; Dollar = 4s, 2d, 


I,—Imports, 
Latest Value for the Month. for of the 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
Russia in Europe -| Sept. -| Roubles 30,512,000 | 28,875,000 278,789,000 296,409,000 
France «| Nov. Frs. 363,718,000 | 367,970,000 || 4,034,688,000 | 8,995,357,000 
Portugal - Sept. Milreis - 3,112,000 | 2,968,000 34,069,000 | 87,078,000 
Italy - -| Nov. Lire 96,174,000 | 138,777,000 || 1,188,369,000 | ¢,257,177,000 
Greece - | August | Drchms. 10,693,000 64,187,000 
Egypt - June -| L. Egypt, 810,000 528,000 8,996,000 8,280,000 
United States -| Nov. +] Dollars 63,911,000 | 58,995,000 762,300,000 710,624,000 
British India*® + | October | Rupees 6,23,99,036 | 6,87,89,048 |} 89,58,97,978 | 37,75,58,e48 
II.—Exports, 
RussiainEurope -| Sept. - | Roubles 71,064,000 | 77,828,000 506,766,000 | 568,656,000 
France . -| Nov. +] Frs. + 302,980,000 | 364,977,000 || 3,348,000,000 | 3,888,853,000 
Portugal -| Sept. -| Milreis + 2,074,000 | 7,956,000 15,968,000 17,449,000 
Italy + «+ Nov. Lire + 76,008,000} 78,587,000 || 722,822,000| 857,847,000 
Greece | August | Drchms, 14,764,000 - 55,306,000 - 
Egypt «| June L. Egypt. + 442,000 274,000 4,901,000 6,378,000 
United States «| Nov. +] Dollars 89,118,000 | 93,774,000 759,180,000 | 730,205,000 
British India® *| October | Rupees 6,96,45,324 | 8,78,67,093 || 55,55,33,973 | 55,28,69,446 


figures are 


general. 


The above figures are subject to revision in the Annual Returns. 
Nore.-The figures are those of the “special” imports and ex; 
the United States and British India, where the # 
case of imports, imports for home consumption, in the case of exports, exports of domestic 
produce and manutacture only. 
* The aggregate figures are for the financial year commencing 1st April, 


ports, except in the case of 
-” “Special” means, in the 
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XI—Foretien Traps or Inpia. 


Imports and Exports into and from Britisu Inp1ra. 


Imports from Foreign Exports to Foreign 
untries, Countries.* 
oe Seven Months ended Seven Months ended 
31st October 31st October 
1890. 1889. 1890. 1889. 
R. R. R. R. 
- I—Animals—living 11,£2,559 13,999,445 6,16,046 5,08,110 


Il.—Articles of food and drink -| 4,51,86,193 4,25,04,782 | 15,47,21,112 | 74,79,74,041 


Il [.—Metals and manufactures of — 
A.—Hardware and cutlery 


(including plated-ware) 64,24,984 57,611,359 49,375 55,382 
B.—Metals - - | 3,05,57,993 3,06,21,706 2,76,059 2,945,815 
C.—Machinery and mill-work | _1,25,00,940 148,600,413 2,872 527 


D.—Railway plant and 
rolling-stock (other than 
Government stores) - 1,29,99,392 98,31,588 


1V.—Chemicals, drugs, medicines 
and narcotics. and dyeing 
and tanning materials 77,17,010 65,76,900 6,41,54,281 740,97 


V.—Oils - | 1,43,00,883 | 74,45,78,079 32,44,284 84,81,439 


VI.— Raw materia's and nmmanu- 
faccured articles - | 2,31,26,569 2,96,06,895 | 22,56,39,270 | 22,56,87,849 


Vil—Articles manufactured and 
partly manufactured— 


A.—Yarnsand textile fabrics | 20,43,38,992 | 79,34,22,976 6,25,23,515 | 6,90,86,872 


B.—Apparel - - 72,78,931 70,978,576 5,55,747 


-- C—Other articles manu- 
-| 8,03,18,532 2,83,75,934 2,17,12,619 2,08,18,208 


factured - 
ToTaL | 39,58,97,978 | 37,75,58,843 | 53,34,95,180 | 62,94,82,646 


* Exports of Indian Produce and Manufacture only. 
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New Series. 
teports of the Annual Series, 1890, have been issued from Her Majesty’s 
Diplomatic and Consular Officers at the following places, and may be obtained from 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Harding Street, Fleet Street, &c. 


No. | "Price No. Price} No. Price. 


632 | Adrianople 


14d. ] 691 | Savannah 748 | Cagliari - 
633 | Rome - - i 


lid. (Georgia) ld. | 749 | San Salvador 
4d. | 692 | Barcelona 24d. | 750 | Gothenburg 
ld. | 751 | Na 
1d. | 752 | So - 
1d. | 753 Meshed - 
14d. | 754 | Yokohama 
2d. | 755 | Shanghai - 


634 | Santiago - 
635 | Tahiti - - 
636 | Maranham 
637 | Mexico - 
638 | Christiania 
639 | Copenhagen 
640 | Paris - 
641 | Venice - - 
642 | Cherbourg 
643 | New York - 
644 | Patras - 
645 | Bourzas 
646 | St. Petersburg 
647 | Taganrog - ~ 
648 | Baltimore - 
649 | New Orleans 
650 | New Orleans 
651 | Samos 
652 | Buda Pesth 
653 | Tripoli - 

° 654 | Buenos Ayres 
655 | Paris .  - 
656 | Cherbourg 
657 | Warsaw - 
658 | Rome : 


$d. | 693 | Santos - 
4d. 4 694 | San José - 
2d, | 695 | Batavia - 
1d. | 696 | Genoa 
697 | Calais - 
ld. 4 698 | Marseilles 
1d. | 699 | Brest - 
4d. 4700 | Lisbon - 
ld. 701 | Leghorn 
jd, § 702 | Rio Grand do Su 
td. | 703 | Taman 
bd. 704 | Kewkiang 
4d, 1705 | Fiume ° 
lid. | 706 | Odessa - 
2d. 707 | Suakim 
1d. 4708 | Hankow - 
Amoy - 
lid. 710 | Buda Pesth 
sd. § 711 | Corunna - 
hd. 712 | Mogador 
ld. 713 | Cadiz 


-| 756 | Lisbon - 
-| 1d. {757 | Teneriffe - 
- | 2hd. | 758 | Noumea - 
-| 2d. 5759 | Tahiti 
1 | 1d.} 760 | Bushire - 
- | 1d. § 761 | Frankfort - 
-| 4d, | 762 | Palermo 
1d. 763 | Guatemala 
-| 2d.) 764 | Smyrna - 
-| 4d. 4765 | Munich - 
-| 4d. 766 | Hiogo - 
-| 1d. | 767 | Alexandria 
- | 1)d. | 768 | Maracaibo 
-| 2d. 769 | Macao - 
-| 2d, 770 | Canton - 
- | 4d.1771 | Bangkok 
1d. 714 | Cadiz - - -| 1d. 4-772 | Stockholm 


bo 


d. 4715 | Rio de Janeiro 2td.4773 | Jaffa - 
4d. | 774 | Copenhagen - 


14d. | 716 | Newchwang - 


— wit 
aR 


659 | Saigon - 4d. 717 | Chinkiang 4d.|775 | Ningpo - d. 
660 | Buenos Ayres d. | 718 | San Francisco 6d. | 776 | Stettin - xd, 
661 | Galveston - d. 719 | Bussorah - 4d. | 777 | St. Petersburg- | 3d. 
td. | 778 | St. 4d. 
663 | Antwerp - . | 721 | Adrianople 4d. | 779 | St. Jago de Cu lid. 
664 | Boston - 1d. 722 | Nantes - 780 | Chefoo - -| 1d. 
665 | Madeira - 4d. 1723 | Caracas - | 781 | Christiania - | 34d. 
666 | New Hebrides 4d.]724| Mogador - 4d. | 782 | Marseilles -| 4d. 
667 | Riga - jd. | 725 | Tientsin - ld, | 783 | Baghdad - -| Id 
668 1d. [726 | Foochow - 1d. | 784 | Naples - - | 14d. 
669 | Algiers - 2d. | 727 | Port au Prince 4d. | 785 | Tunis - «=| 4d, 
670 | Stuttgart - 1d. | 728 | Callao - 1d. | 786 | Vera Cruz «| Id. 
671 | Havre - - 3d. 1729 | Puerto Plata 4d.1787 | Tangier - - | 14d. 
672 | The Pireus 1d. | 730 | San Francisco id. | 788 | Rome - -| 2d. 
673 | Syra - 1d, J 731 *hiladelphia 2hd. | 789 | Stuttgart - | 14d. 
674 | Boulogne - 1d. | 732 | Pakhoi - 790 | Panama lid. 
675 | Taganrog - 2d. | Bilbao 1d. | 791 | Berne - - | 1léd. 
676 | Wuhu - - 4d, 1 734 | Dunkirk - 1d. | 792 | Asuncion - -| 4d. 
677 | Batoum - id. } 735 | Vienna - ld. 793 | Bahia - - | 74d. 
678 | Munila- 1d. {736 | Nantes - 1}d. | 794 | Monte Video - 14d. 
.679 | Tansui - 1d. 737 | Paramaribo ld. 795 | Munich - -| 2d. 
680 | Kiungchow 1d. | 7388 | Honolulu - $d, 796 | Bucharest -| Id. 
681 | Swatow 1d. 739 | Chicago - 797 | Tokio - -| 1d. 
682 | Stettin 6d. 749 | Séul 798 | Tabreez - 1d. 
683 | Bordeaux - 2hd. 741 | Brindisi lid. | 799 Antwerp -| Id. 
684 |} Port Said - 1d. | 742 | Mozambique 1d. 800 Malaga Id 
685 | Coquimbo 4d. | 743 | Caldera and Lota 14d, | 801 | Odessa - -| 1d. 
636 | Warsaw 1d. | 744 | Nice -| 14d. ] 802 | Malaga - 2d. 
687 | Ichang 1d.4 745 | Aleppo - 1d, 803 | Amsterdam 1d. 
688 | Wénchow - 1d. | 746 | Hakodate -| 1d. 804 | Bogota - «| 14d. 
689 | Trebizond 4d. | 747 | New York -| 2d. | 805 | Guayaquil -| 4d 


662 | Galatz - - - | ltd. 720 | Beyrout 


Damascus - 


No. 
152. 


153. 


155. 
156. 
157. 
158. 
159, 
160. 


161. 


162. 


163. 
164, 
165. 


166. 
167. 
168. 


169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 


175. 
176. 


177. 
178. 
179. 


180. 
181. 
182. 


183, 
184. 


185. 
186. 


187. 


The following Reports from Her Majesty's Representatives abroad on subjects of 
general and commercial interest have also been issued, and may be obtained from 
the above-mentioned sources: — 
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Price. 
Italy.—Notes by Her Majesty’s Cee Genent at Florence on a 


Consular tour in North Italy - = - - dd. 
Mexico —Report on the Port of Vera Cruz and on works in Progress 

for its improvement - - 4d. 
Onited States.—Further Report on the Ldquee Traffic Lagjaiation in the 

United States - - 23d. 
Italy.-Report on the Sicilian Vintage of 1889 - 2d, 


Sweden.—Reports on Telephone Systems at Stockholm and Gothenburg 3d, 
Chile.—Report and Translation of the Mining Laws of Chile - - 2d. 
Chile.—Report on European Emigration to Chile ~ - - 1d. 


France.—Report on the French Councils of Prud’*hommes - - 43d, 
Switzerland.—Report on Swiss Legislation respecting Compulsory In- 
surance and other Measures for Benefiting the Working Classes - 1d, 
Germany.—Notes on the “ Transitory Provisions” of the Law of 
Insurance against Old Age and Infirmity - - - Id, 
fn Russia - - - lid. 


Austria-Hungary.—Report on Education in Hungary - 
France.—Report on the Manufacture of Perfumes at Nice - - 23d. 
Argentine Republic.—Notes on the Division of Lands in the tome 


Colony for Guidance of Agricultural Immigrants - - 4d, 
Guatemala.—Notes on a Disease that has attacked the Coffee Plant - 4d, 
Peru.—Report on the Auriferous Deposits of Peru - - - 2d, 
Sweden and Norway.—Further on the at 

Stockholm and Christiania - - 1d. 
France.—Report on Labour Agitation and Recent Strikes in France - id. 
Mezxico.—Report on Railway Concessions in Mexico - - - ld, 


Germany.—Reports on subjects of general commercial interest - - ld, 
Argentine Republic.—Report on emigration to the Argentine Republic - 14d 


Italy.—Report on the yield of cocoons in Italy in 1889 - - - 3d. 
United States.—Report on the Constitution, Astatvaten, ond Legal Status 
of “ Trusts” in the United States - - 53d. 


Russia.—Report on the Russian Steam Navigation and Trading Company id. 
France.—Report on Quilty of and Raisin 
Wine - - ld. 
Spain.—Further Report on the Mineral Repeal of the Island of Cuba 3d. 
Brazil.—Decrees affecting the Formation, &c. of Public Companies - 1d. 
France.—Summary of views of French Chambers of Commerce as to 


renewal of Commercial Treaties - - lid, 
Jtaly.—Report on the Industries of the Province of Florence - - Id. 
Russia.—Report on the Russo-Chinese Overland Trade - - ld. 
Germany. —-Comparative Statistics of German, French, and meee 

Trade for First Six Months of the Year 1890 - . 4d. 
Russia.—Report on the Coal and Salt Industries of Ekalerinoslav - $d, 
Sweden.—Report on the Working of System 

since the Year 1876 - - 1d. 


Denmark.—Report on a Project for tibi Copenhagen a Free Port - 13d. 

Argentine Republic.—Report on the of in the 
Argentine Republic - - » 

Denmark.—Report on the System of State a in Denmark - 4d. 


Belgium.—Report on the Coal Industry of Liege in 1889 ° e 3d, 


